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CUBA  BEFORE  COLUMBUS 

By  M.  R.  Harrington 

PART  I 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  RESEARCH  IN 
CUBA 


Introduction 


WHILE  the  principal  object  of  this 
work  is  to  set  before  the  public 
an  account  of  the  archeological 
explorations  carried  on  in  Cuba 
by  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian, 
Heye  Foundation,  during  1915,  and  con- 
tinued for  a  few  months  in  1919,  it  is  the 
writer's  aim  to  present  also  a  reasonably 
complete  resume  of  former  work  along  this 
line,  and  in  the  second  volume  to  give  as 
complete  a  picture  as  possible,  based  on 
our  large  collections  and  every  other  avail- 
able source,  of  the  life  and  customs  of  the 
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pre-Columbian  inhabitants   of   this   impor- 
tant island,  the  largest  of  the  Antilles. 

Sources   of  Information. — From   our   ar- 
cheological  researches  we  may  ascertain  the 
location  of  the  ancient  villages,  their  gen- 
eral character  and  arrangement;  the  loca- 
tion, form,  and  structure  of  the  earthworks 
or  ball  courts,  and  the  situation  and  charac- 
ter of  caves  used  as  places  of  residence  and 
as  ceremonial  chambers  and  burial  vaults. 
From   the  rehcs  of   stone,   pottery,   shell, 
bone,  and  wood  found  in  such  places  we  can 
determine   the  relative   cultural  status  of 
those  who  had  occupied  or  used  them,  and 
can  gain  a  very  good  idea  of  their  manufac- 
tures in  time-resisting  materials,  although  of 
course  no  trace  can  now  be  found  of  their 
work  in  basketry,  feathers,  or  the  weaving 
of  native  fibers,  and  very  little  in  wood. 
Even  the  technical  details  of  much  of  their 
work  in  shell,  stone,  bone,  and  other  re- 
sistant materials  can  still  be  determined 
from  a  study  of  the  multitude  of  unfinished 
objects  found,  together  with  the  tools  with 
which    they    evidently    were    made.     The 
decorative  art   of   these  Indians   may  be 
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studied  too  from  our  specimens;  compari- 
sons may  be  made  between  the  objects  found 
in  Cuba  and  those  from  other  islands  and 
the  mainland,  and  something  of  intertribal 
trade,  travel,  and  migrations  may  thereby 
be  discovered. 

Much  may  also  be  learned  from  the  ob- 
jects of  aboriginal  character  still  made  and 
used  by  the  mixed-blood  descendants  of  the 
aboriginal  Cubans,  and  by  the  other  country 
people  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  among 
all  of  whom  still  survive  many  words  of  the 
Arawak  language,  incorporated  into  the 
provincial  Spanish  of  everyday  use. 

A  third  source  of  information  lies  in  the 
writings  of  the  early  authors  who  personally 
knew  this  simple,  kindly,  and  hospitable 
people  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, before  they  were  practically  de- 
stroyed through  the  cupidity  and  cruelty  of 
their  conquerors. 

Finally  we  may  expect  to  shed  some  hght 
on  Cuban  tribal  customs  by  a  study  of  those 
still  practised  by  their  near  kinsmen,  the 
modern  Arawak  of  British  and  Dutch 
Guiana;  but  we  must  not  hope  for  too  much 
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in  this  direction,  by  reason  of  their  wide 
separation  in  time  and  space  from  Cuba 
and  the  period  most  interesting  for  our 
study.  Of  much  greater  importance  is  in- 
formation on  record  concerning  the  Indians 
of  other  islands  near  Cuba,  known  to  be 
similar  in  language  and  customs. 

Scope. — This  first  part  will  contain  a 
resume  of  the  work  of  other  archeologists 
who  have  conducted  original  research  in 
Cuba,  a  brief  account  of  the  collections  ex- 
tant on  the  island,  a  glance  at  the  writings 
of  those  who  have  made  studies  of  the  rem- 
nants of  the  language,  and  a  notice  of  the 
pubHcations  of  those  who  have  only  com- 
pilations to  offer;  but  it  will  be  devoted 
mainly  to  an  account  of  the  explorations 
made  by  the  expedition  in  charge  of  the 
writer,  including  a  description  of  the  sites 
excavated,  the  character  of  the  objects 
found,  and  the  significance  of  the  results. 

The  second  part  will  be  devoted  especially 
to  the  Indians  of  the  more  advanced  or 
Tainan  culture,  whose  traces  are  found  in 
eastern  Cuba — the  meager  remnants  of 
their  history,  religion,  traditions,  language, 
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customs,    arts,    manufactures,    and   indus- 
tries, that  still  remain  to  us,  their  modern 
descendants,  and  finally  their  relationship 
with  the  inhabitants  of  other  islands  and  of 
the  mainland,  all  derived  from  the  sources 
above  mentioned,  and  forming,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  a  reconstruction  of  their  ethnology; 
and  it  will  contain  also  as  complete  an  ac- 
count of  the  more  primitive  culture  as  our 
Hmited  data  will  allow. 

Nomenclature. — For    the    proper    under- 
standing of  the  terms  used  in  this  work  it  is 
necessary  to  state  here  that  we  discovered 
during  the  course  of  our  explorations  in 
Cuba  traces  of  two  distinct  classes  of  In- 
dians,   to    distinguish    which,    appropriate 
names  had  to  be  found.     One  class,  by  far 
the  more  primitive  in  culture,  had  lived 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  and 
these  seem  to  have  been  the  original  inhabi- 
tants, for  which  reason  we  will  call  them 
here  the  Ciboney,  on  the  authority  of  Las 
Casas,^  who  applied  this  name  to  the  In- 
dians "natural  and  native  of  this  island." 
For    the    more    advanced    culture,    whose 
traces  are  found  mainly  in  the  extreme  east- 
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ern  part  of  Cuba,  to  which  its  representa- 
tives   had    evidently    migrated    from    the 
island  of  Haiti,  we  have  retained  the  names 
Taino  and  Tainan  already  applied  to  it  by 
Fewkes^  and  others  who  have  studied  the 
vestiges  of  these  people  in  Haiti,  Jamaica, 
the  Bahamas,  and  Porto  Rico,  as  well  as  in 
Cuba.    According    to    Peter    Martyr^    the 
word  Taino  seems  to  apply  to  the  peaceable 
Arawak  tribes  of  Hispaniola  (Haiti),  as  con- 
trasted with  the  warlike  and  cannibalistic 
Carib  from  the  Lesser  Antilles,  but  it  has 
been  extended  by  various  writers  to  include 
Indians  on  other  islands,  of  similar  language, 
arts,  and  customs.     The  origin  and  use  of 
these   terms  will  be  discussed  at  greater 
length  in  the  last  chapter  of  this  volume. 

Origin  of  the  Work.— The  chain  of  events 
which  led  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Cuban 
explorations  by  the  Museum  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Heye  Foundation,  found  its  ori- 
gin in  a  visit  made  by  the  late  Theodoor  de 
Booy,   then   a   member  of   the  Museum's 
staff,  to  Dr  Luis  Montane,  of  the  University 
of  Habana,  while  passing  through  Cuba  en 
route  to  Santo  Domingo  on  an  exploring  trip. 
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Dr  Montane  then  gave  Mr  de  Booy  such 
suggestive  information  concerning  the  dis- 
trict at  the  extreme  eastern  point  of  Cuba, 
near  Cape  Maisi,  that  he  resolved  to  visit 
the  place  at  the  first  opportunity,  which 
came  in  February,  1914.     His  stay  at  that 
time  was  short,  but  he  returned  again  in 
October  of   the  same  year  and  remained 
through  November,  making  some  interest- 
ing excavations  (which  will  be  described  in 
due  course)  and  finding  such  prospects  that 
the  expedition  of  the  writer  was  sent  in 
lanuary,  1915,  to  make  a  more  thorough 
exploration. 

Scope  of  the  Work. — This  work,  although 
it  consumed  nearly  a  year  (1915),  covered 
only  the  Baracoa  region,  a  very  small  dis- 
trict at  the  eastern  tip  of  the  island,  with  a 
few  days'  glimpse  of  the  western  end,  which 
fact  will  give  some  idea  of  the  amount  of 
work  still  to  be  done  in  Cuba.     A  little 
more  than  two  months  were  spent  in  1919 
in  revisiting  Baracoa  and  in  preliminary 
work  in  Pinar  del  Rio  province  at  the  oppo- 
site or  western  tip  of  the  island.     In  the 
accompanying  map  (pi.  i)  the  areas  explored 
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by  the  Museum  are  indicated  in  red,  those 
examined  by  others,  in  green. 

Assistance  Received. — Besides  Dr  Mon- 
tane, Mr  de  Booy  received  valuable  assist- 
ance also  from  Sr  A.  Soler,  at  that  time 
United  States  Consular  Agent  at  Baracoa; 
from  Sr  Casiano  Lores,  a  coffee-planter  of 
that  district  and  friend  of  Dr  Montane; 
and  from  Sr  Antonio  Rey,  a  planter,  of 
whom  he  writes:  "Seiior  Rey  accompanied 
me  to  various  localities  in  order  to  collect 
specimens,  and  on  the  second  trip  not  only 
made  me  a  welcome  guest  in  his  home,  but 
added  to  this  innumerable  other  favors. 
The  kind  hospitahty  of  Don  Antonio,  his 
worthy  wife  Dona  Concha,  and  his  four 
children,  not  only  made  my  stay  in  the 
Gran  Tierra  de  Maya  a  pleasant  one,  but 
their  assistance  served  to  make  my  sojourn 
most  profitable  from  an  archeological  point 
of  view."  The  author  quotes  this  because 
it  expresses  exactly  the  treatment  he  too 
has  received  from  Senor  Rey  and  his  family, 
for  which  he  takes  this  opportunity  to 
express  his  grateful  appreciation. 

But    the    gentlemen   who    did   most    to 
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facilitate  the  work  of  the  writer's  expedition 
were  Dr  Carlos  de  la  Torre  y  Huerta,  of  the 
National  University,  representative  of  the 
Cuban  Government,  and  his  aide,  Dr  Victor 
J.  Rodriguez,  who  accompanied  our  party, 
both  of  w^hom  did  everything  in  their  power 
to  make  our  work  a  success,  and  to  them  our 
gratitude  is  due.     Thanks  are  due  also  to  Sr 
Jose  Bofil  y  Cayol,  director  of  the  Museo  y 
Biblioteca  in  Santiago  de  Cuba,  to  Sr  R.  S. 
OTallon,   to   Sr  Manuel    Tamayo,    to    Sr 
Rodolfo  Duran  and  other  members  of  the 
firm  of   Simon   &   Co.   at  Baracoa,   to   Sr 
Enrique  Prada  of  Jauco,  and  to  four  Ameri- 
cans,   Messrs    W.    H.    Bemis,    George   A. 
Wright,  John  W.  Beall,  and  Thomas  Fore- 
stall, at  the  time  of  our  expedition  living  in 
or  near  Baracoa,  for  assistance  and  kind- 
ness in  many  ways.     Others  in  Cuba  who  ren- 
dered us  important  favors  will  be  mentioned 
in  due  course.     The  writer  also  wishes  to 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  kindness  of 
Prof.  Marshall  H.  Saville  of  this  Museum 
in  assisting  him  to  obtain  the  Hterature  of 
the    subject.     Finally    the    writer    wishes 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  the  efficient  and 
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faithful  service  of  the  expedition  assistants, 
whose  personal  interest  in  their  work  did 
much  to  make  the  exploration  a  success. 
They  were   Mr   J.  H.  Jonker,  a  talented 
Hollander,   and  Srs  Juan   Guach,   Caspar 
Leiba,  Mauricio  Matos,  and  Loreto  Duran, 
all  Cubans. 
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1,  Baracoa  district.     Explorations  by  the  Museum  of  the 

American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation.  Reconnoissance 
by  Rodriguez-Ferrer,  La  Torre,  Montane,  Cuhn,  and 
others.     Village-sites,  caves,  earthworks. 

2,  Siboney.     E.xploration  of  a  cave  by  this  Museum. 

3,  Asserederos.     Exploration  of  a  cave  by  de  Booy  for  this 

Museum. 

4,  Mayari.     Reconnoissance  by  La  Torre  and  Tamayo 

5,  Holguin-Banes  district.     Exploration  of  caves  and  vil- 

lage-sites by  Garcia  Feria. 

6,  Manzanillo.     Exploration   of   a  midden   by  Rodriguez- 

Ferrer. 

7,  Cabo  Cruz.     Burial  cave  visited  by  Rodriguez-Ferrer. 
S,  Bayamo.     Rodriguez-Ferrer's  stone  idol  found  here. 

9,  Santa  Maria  Casimba.     Island  cemetery  visited  by  Rodri- 
guez-Ferrer. 

10,  Moron.     Exploration  of  mounds  or  middens  by  Jimenez.    ' 

11,  Lomas  de  Banao.     Exploration  of  a  burial  cave  by  Mon- 

tane. 

12,  Remedios.     Burial  cave  reported  by  Rodriguez-Ferrer. 

13,  Cienfuegos.     Midden  reported  by  Barnum  Brown. 

14,  Union.     Mounds  reported  by  Squier. 

15,  Cienaga  de  Zapata.    Exploration  of  mounds  by  CoscuUu- 

ela  and  Montane.  Reconnoissance  of  shellheaps  and 
pile-dwellings  by  CoscuUuela. 

16,  Vinales.     Reconnoissance  of  caves  and  village-site  by  this 

Museum. 

17,  Guane.     Exploration  of  caves  by  this  Museum. 

18,  Cayo   Redondo.     Reconnoissance  of   shellheap   by   this 

Museum. 

19,  Valle  San  Juan.     Reconnoissance  of  middens  and  caves 

by  this  Museum. 
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CHAPTER  I 

First  Archeological  Explorations 
problems  involved 


THE  geographical  position  of  Cuba, 
situated  within  a  comparatively 
few  miles  of  both  Florida  and 
Yucatan,  and  connected  by  a 
chain  of  islands,  most  of  them  within  sight 
of  each  other,  with  the  north  coast  of  South 
America,  should  give  it  considerable  im- 
portance, from  the  anthropological  point  of 
view,  as  a  stopping  place  or  stepping  stone 
of  racial  migration;  while  its  favorable  cli- 
mate, its  fertile  soil,  and  its  waters  teeming 
with  fish  and  turtles  make  it  especially  de- 
sirable for  human  occupancy.  One  would 
expect  to  find  archeological  specimens  com- 
mon from  all  parts  of  such  an  island,  col- 
lections large  and  numerous,  and  much 
known  of  the  life  of  the  aborigines  after  four 
hundred  years  of  colonization  and  settle- 
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ment;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the 
contrary,  the  few  collections  extant  contain 
for  the  greater  part  objects  found  in  one 
small  district,  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
island,  and  practically  nothing  from  any 
other  part  of  it;  while  very  httle  is  known 
of  the  former  inhabitants. 

This  cannot  be  due  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  island  having  been  uninhabited  in 
ancient  times,  for  the  first  explorers  and 
those  that  immediately  followed  them  re- 
port a  considerable  population  in  all  parts 
of  it;  nor  is  it  due  to  lack  of  opportunity  to 
find  such  things,  for  the  easily  accessible 
highly  cultivated  regions  that  in  other  coun- 
tries usually  yield  a  liberal  amount  of  sur- 
face material,  here  seem  devoid  of  rehcs; 
and  the  far  eastern  section,  which  has 
furnished  nearly  all  the  antiquities  seen 
in  Cuban  collections,  is  largely  a  district 
of  rocky,  inaccessible  coasts  and  rugged 
mountains. 

The  only  explanation  that  seems  at  all 
probable  (and  our  explorations,  so  far  as 
they  have  progressed,  point  this  way,  al- 
though   the    explanation   may   be   revised 
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after  further  work),  is  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  island  was  inhabited,  at  least  until 
a  short  time  before   the  discovery,  by  a 
people  of  so  simple  a  culture  (the  -Ciboney) 
that   the  few  products  of   their  industry 
which  survive  can  be  recognized  as  showing 
human  handiwork  only  by  the  eye  of  a 
trained  archeologist;  while  the  well  made 
idols,    the   highly   decorated   pottery,    the 
artificially  deformed  skulls,  and  the  beauti- 
fully symmetrical  and  highly  pohshed  celts 
of  the  more  advanced  Taino  people  of  the 
eastern  end,  would  attract  the  most  casual 
eye. 

PIONEER  ARCHEOLOGISTS 

Rodriguez-Ferrer.— The  first  man  to 
undertake  anything  like  regular  research  in 
Cuba,  of  whom  the  writer  can  find  any 
record,  is  D.  Miguel  Rodriguez-Ferrer,  a 
distinguished    Spaniard    whose     valuable 
book^  on  the  Natural  History  and  Civiliza- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Cuba  was  published  in 
Madrid   in    1876,    although    the   work   of 
which  it  treats  was  done  some  thirty  years 
earher.       His     results     and     speculations 
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thereon   are    contained   in   three   chapters 
under  the  heading  of-  "Estudios  Arqueo- 
logicos,"  and  will  be  summarized  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.^ 

Celts  Found  at  Mayari. — On  his  return 
from  a  trip  to  Cape  Maisi,  the  eastern  point 
of  Cuba,  in  1847,  Rodriguez-Ferrer  stopped 
at  the  town  of  Mayari,  near  Nipe  bay,  on 
his  way  to  Bayamo.    Here  his  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  the  existence  of  the 
beautiful,  highly  polished  stone  celts  now 
known  to  be  characteristic  of  Cuba,  par- 
ticularly the  eastern  part,  by  hearing  the 
country  people  speak  of  certain  piedras  de 
rayo,  or  "lightning  stones,"  which  they  be- 
Heved  fell  from  the  clouds  in  flashes  of 
lightning  during   thunderstorms.     Making 
inquiries  for  specimens  of  such  curious  ob- 
jects, he  found  them  to  be  in  reality  hachue- 
las  de  piedra,  or  stone  hatchets  of  diorite 
and  serpentine,  perfectly  formed  and  beau- 
tifully polished,  showing  such  art  that  he 
felt  sure  that,    although   the   material   of 
which  they  were  made  exists  in  Cuba,  the 
work  was  entirely  too  far  advanced  for  the 
simple  Indians  found  by   Columbus,   and 
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that  the  objects  must  therefore  have  come 
from  some  other  country,  perhaps  Yucatan. 
How  surprised  he  would  have  been  had  he 
known  that  such  implements  in  all  stages  of 
manufacture  could  be  found  by  digging  in 
the  very  regions  where  he  collected  the  com- 
pleted  hatchets,    together   with    the   rude 
hammer-   and   rubbing-stones   with   which 
they    had    been    laboriously    pecked    and 
ground  into  form,  all  associated  with  the 
remains  of  the  very  latest  Tainan  Indians 
of  that  district,  who  doubtless  lived  there 
at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 

The  First  Two  Idols.      ^^^ 
— Rodriguez -Ferrer     &^^&|i 
also  describes  two  idols     ^^^^^^ 
of  stone  which  he  re-     ^^^^^M, 
ceived  as  gifts — one  a       1'  -S^Rl 
semi-human  figure  in      ft'4l^H^p)v 

weighing    upward    of     fewp^:-  '^..^K 
fifty  pounds,  found  on      ^j^^^^^^^ 
the  Hacienda  Valen-      fig.  l— idol  of  stone 

I  -p.                    (Taino) ,  from  near  Bayamo. 

zuela    near    Bayamo,  Collected    by    Rodriguez- 

II  1  .        1           .,     ,  Ferrer.      Museo    Montane, 
and  by  him  deposited  Habana.     (After  Poey.) 
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in  the  Museum  of  the  University  at  Habana 
(fig.  1) ;  the  other,  a  much  smaller  specimen, 
now  in  Madrid  (fig.  2),  found  in  the  cave 
called  Ponce,  about  three  leagues  from 
Cape  Maisi,  seems  to  be  a  ceremonial  axe- 
head  more  than  an  idol,  and  resembles 
somewhat  the  specimen  from  Jauco,  now 

Fig.  2.- — Idol  or  ceremonial  axe  of  stone  (Taino),  from 
cave  near  Maisi.  Collected  by  Rodriguez-Ferrer.  (After 
Poey.) 

in  the  Santiago  Museum  (fig.  29).  Both 
sides  of  his  last  specimen  are  so  nearly  alike 
that  Rodriguez-Ferrer  thought  it  must 
have  been  "made  in  a  mold,"  but  how  this 
could  have  been  done  he  does  not  state. 
While  admitting  that  the  beings  repre- 
sented, partly  animal,  partly  human,  might 
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very  well  belong  to  the  pantheon  of  the  In- 
dians found  by  Columbus,  he  is  quite  confi- 
dent that  such  work  could  not  have  been 
done  without  metal  tools,  and  that  there- 
fore the  relics  must  be  referred  to  some 
advanced  race,  such  as  the  Maya.     As  in 
the  case  of  the  celts,  he  would  doubtless  be 
greatly  astonished  to  see  the  idols  in  process 
of  manufacture,  found  by  the  writer  among 
the  remains  left  by  the  very  last  Indians. 

It  may  prove  of  interest  to  relate  here  the 
circumstances  of  the  finding  of  the  larger  idol 
as  related  by  one  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  the  Faro  Industrial  de  la  Habana,  un- 
der date  of  June  22,   1848.     The   article 
reads: 

"In  Bayamo  a  very  curious  discovery  has 
been   made,   which   the   correspondent   of   the 
'Redactor  de  Cuba'  refers  to  in  the  following 
terms:  A  negro  was  digging  with  a  hoe  on  the 
Hacienda    Valenzuela    of    Lcdo.    D.    Manuel 
Desiderio  Estrada,  when  the  hoe  rebounded  from 
a  stone,  and  having  laid  bare  the  upper  part  of 
it,  he  was  much  frightened  to  observe  that  it 
resembled  a  human  figure,  and  ran  away  to  tell 
his  comrades.     Gathered  together  they  exam- 
ined it,  and  as  one  of  them  remarked  that  it 
resembled   the  images  placed  in  churches,   in 
their  ignorance  they  thought  it  surely  must  be 
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a  saint,  and  knelt  down  before  it,  and  worshipped 
the  stone  in  their  way,  and  then  notified  the 
master  who  was  in  the  city.  This  gentleman 
had  the  stone  dug  out  with  much  care,  and  re- 
moving it  intact,  brought  it  to  this  city,  where 
we  have  been  able  to  examine  it  carefully. 
The  said  stone  is  of  'touchstone'  (hard,  dark, 
fine-grained)  of  a  hardness  like  marble,  measures 
14^  inches  high,  and  weighs  two  arrobas,  four 
ounces  [50  lbs.  4  oz.].  It  represents  a  human 
figure,  very  rudely  carved,  sitting  on  its  heels, 
with  hands  crossed  on  the  knees,  which  touch 
the  base.  The  lines  of  the  face  are  well  finished 
enough,  but  coarse  and  without  proportion,  the 
mouth  very  large,  eyes  also,  the  chin  protrud- 
ing, the  forehead  small  and  very  rounded,  the 
ears  mingled  with  the  hair,  which  forms  a  sort 
of  'mono'  knot,  the  shoulders  much  blended 
with  the  neck,  and  the  back  narrow. 

"There  was  also  found  a  small  figure,  about 
five  inches  high,  and  the  upper  part  of  a  neck 
placed  on  a  pedestal,  this  stone  being  of  red 
ocher  [hematite?],  also  a  very  round  stone  of 
more  than  half  a  pound  weight,  and  another  of 
elongate  form  about  twice  as  heavy. 

''It  is  beyond  doubt  that  these  objects  were 
hidden  a  long  time  ago " 

On  the  20th  of  July  the  same  paper  an- 
nounced the  gift  of  the  idol  to  Rodriguez- 
Ferrer. 

Clay  Figurine. — The  final  artifact  de- 
scribed is  what  Rodriguez-Ferrer  calls  an 
"idol"  of  clay,  representing  the  head  of  a 
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night  bird,  some  owl  that  the  Indians  held 
in  superstitious  dread,  a  figurine  which  he 
thinks  they  must  have  hung  in  their  houses 
as  a  kind  of  household  god,  or  worn  sus- 
pended from  their  necks.  Without  having 
seen  the  specimen,  which  is  now  in  Madrid, 
the  writer  feels  that  it  is  more  probably 
the  handle  of  a  pottery  vessel.  Rodriguez- 
Ferrer  is  probably  right  in  ascribing  this 
object  to  the  Indians  found  by  Columbus. 

Exploration  in  Camagiiey. — The  greatest 
service  to  Cuban  archeology  accomplished 
by  Rodriguez-Ferrer  was  not,  however,  the 
collection  and  description  of  these  speci- 
mens, but  his  explorations,  faithfully  re- 
corded in  the  work  mentioned,  the  main 
points  of  which  may  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

The  first  trip  mentioned  was  to  Puerto 
Principe,  now  called  by  its  original  Indian 
name,  Camagiiey,  where  he  went  in  search 
of  some  "caneyes"  said  to  contain  singular 
antiquities.  "Caneyes,"  he  explains,  are 
small,  circular  mounds  raised  above  the 
surrounding  level,  found  on  various  cattle 
ranches  along  the  southern  coast  of  this 
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district,  frequently,  when  on  terra  firma, 
containing  bones  and  pieces  of  "burenes," 
or  cassava  griddles,  made  of  baked  clay, 
relics    of    the    later    Indians.    The    name 
"caney"  is  Indian,  he  says,  and  seems  to 
refer  to  a  heap  or  an  assembly. 

The  "caney"  he  visited  was  not  on  dry 
land,  however,  but  on  an  islet,  or  "cayo," 
on  the  southern  coast  in  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Maria  de  Casimba  bay,  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  league  from  the  port  of  Re- 
mate,  near  the  mouth  of  Rioja  river,  an 
islet  known  as  El  Caney  de  los  Muertos. 
This    he  had   heard  possessed  a  floor   of 
cement  on  which  numerous  skeletons  had 
been   seen,    lying    outstretched.     Landing 
here  with  difficulty  on  account  of  the  dense 
growth  of  mangroves  surrounding  the  dry 
land,  he  finally  reached  a  small  patch  of 
open  ground  in  the  midst  of  them,  only 
twenty-three   paces   across   at   the   widest 
part.     But  instead  of  a   cement   floor  he 
found  here  only  a  crust  of  sand  and  smafl 
shells  adhering  together  by  entirely  natural 
means,  and  instead  of  numerous  skeletons, 
merely  scattered  pieces  of  human  bones. 
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Extensive   digging  was  impossible  on   ac- 
count of  the  rapid  infiltration  of  sea-water 
into  any  hole  he  made,  so  he  had  to  content 
himself  with  removing  a  piece  of  the  breccia- 
like crust  containing  bones  cemented  to- 
gether, found  in  one  of  the  holes.     This  on 
later  examination  yielded  a  piece  of  jaw- 
bone apparently  human,  and  seemingly  in 
a  state  of  complete  fossilization.     The  jaw 
was  given  by  the  finder  to  the  Gabinete  de 
Historia   Natural   in    Madrid,    and,    after 
many   years   of   oblivion,    when    scientific 
interest  had  been  aroused  by  paleoHthic  dis- 
coveries in  France,  was  finally  studied  by  a 
commission  of  prominent  scientists  who  re- 
ported that  it  was  not  only  truly  human, 
but  completely  fossilized  and  undoubtedly 
very  old.     This  was  the  first  recorded  find 
in  Cuba  of  remains  purporting  to  be  of  very 
early  man. 

Rodriguez-Ferrer  may  have  been  led  into 
his  examination  of  El  Caney  de  los  Muer- 
tos  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  many 
of  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  and  which  was 
reprinted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Sociedad 
Economical  in  1843.    A  translation  follows. 
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"For  many  years  we  have  heard  of  skeletons 
being  found  in  this  jurisdiction  [Puerto  Principe, 
now  Camagiiey],  on  our  southern  coast,  usually 
with  a  certain  vagueness,  until  now,  when  our 
illustrious  compatriot,  Dr  Bernabe  Moler,  whose 
love  of  science  has  led  him  to  inquire  of  other 
people  who  have  seen  the  said  skeletons,  has 
secured  the  information  with  more  accuracy; 
and  also  the  worthy  patrician,  equally  inter- 
ested in  the  advancement  of  the  country.  D. 
Francisco  Antonio  de  Agramonte,  has  been 
pleased  to  join  him  in  sending  us  a  communica- 
tion on  this  subject. 

"The  point  where  this  place  we  call  a  ceme- 
tery is  situated,  where  the  said  skeletons  are  lying 
is  on  the  southern  coast,  near  the  Bay  of  Santa 
Maria  Casimba,  in  the  locality  called,  on  ac- 
count of  them,  Los  Caneyes,  as  there  may  be 
seen  a  number  of  them  scattered  about,  a  sort 
of  sepulcher  of  conic  form,  somewhat  flattened, 
and  presenting,  in  profile  view,  the  aperture  of  a 
very  obtuse  angle.  The  direction  of  the  above- 
mentioned  place  with  respect  to  this  city  [Puerto 
Principe],  leaving  here  to  hunt  for  it,  is  west- 
southwest,  and  perhaps  with  greater  accuracy, 
a  quarter  more  to  the  west;  and  its  distance 
from  here  some  sixteen  provincial  or  Cuban 
leagues  in  a  straight  line.  Low  and  liable  to 
submersion  as  our  southern  coasts  are,  especially 
near  Vertientes,  it  is  not  strange  that  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries  the  ocean  has  invaded  part 
of  the  land:  at  least  the  finding  of  the  skeletons 
seems  to  show  this,  for  they  can  be  seen  only 
when  the  tide  is  low,  the  cemetery  being  dry  at 
that  time.  In  it  were  found,  incrusted  in  a 
hard  bottom,  various  skeletons  apparently  of 
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individuals    of    both    sexes    and    of    children; 
these  [children's  skeletons]  are  found  between 
the  legs  of  those  imagined  to  be  women;  the 
height,  almost  gigantic,  which  has  been  noted 
in  said  skeletons,  makes  us  presume  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Indian  race  which  inhabited 
this  island  before  its  discovery  by  the  Spanish, 
since  then  totally  exterminated.     The  order  of 
their  interment  leads  us  to  conjecture  the  exist- 
ence among  them  of  some  such  barbarous  prac- 
tice or  form  such  as  has  been  observed  elsewhere. 
These  bones  are  found  perfectly  preserved,  and 
petrified,  so  it  is  reported;  but  we  must  not  for- 
get what  Cuvier  says  of  similar  skeletons  found 
in  Guadeloupe,  incrusted  m  stone  at  the  ocean's 
edge,  which  may  be  found  in  his  great  work. 
He  maintains  that  such  bones  are  not  strictly 
fossils   in   the   restricted   sense   of   that   word, 
although  they  may  be  in  a  broad  sense.     A 
friend  of  ours  proposes  to  visit  the  skeletons 
personally,  to  obtain  for  us  more  accurate  infor- 
mation about  them." 

First  Midden  Found  near  Manzanillo. — 
Sr  Rodriguez-Ferrer  was  in  Manzanillo  in 
August,  1847,  when  word  was   brought  to 
him  of  the  finding  of  human  bones  and 
pieces  of  pottery  in  some  excavations  that 
were  being  made  on  a  very  secluded  farm, 
far  back  in  the  country.     The  weather  was 
rainy,  the  roads  very  bad,  the  distance  great; 
but  these  things  did  not  deter  him  from 
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setting  out  and  finally  reaching  the  place, 
which  was  on  the  Hacienda  Bermeja,  12 
leagues  from  Manzanillo,  18  from  Ba3^amo, 
but  not  far  from  the  Rio  Canei. 

On  excavating  he  found  just  beneath  the 
surface  a  mass  of  shells  and  bits  of  coral 
rock,  among  which  lay  a  large  number  of 
bones,  much  broken  and  burned,  which 
proved  to  be  not  of  human^  but  of  animal 
origin,  perhaps  of  the  manati.  The  night 
was  approaching,  bringing  with  it  a  down- 
pour of  rain,  so  Rodriguez-Ferrer  was  re- 
luctantly obliged  to  leave  the  place,  but  not 
before  he  had  made  arrangements  with  one 
of  the  local  officials  to  continue  the  work. 
This  functionary  had  holes  dug  in  various 
parts  of  the  site,  which  seemed  to  be 
about  a  hundred  meters  in  circumference, 
and  reported  the  finding  of  more  shells, 
bones,  and  small  pieces  of  pottery,  all 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  surface.  This  was 
the  first  aboriginal  refuse-heap  or  midden 
to  be  explored  in  Cuba,  so  far  as  the  writer 
can  discover. 

First  Explorations  at  Maisi. — Pueblo  Viejo. 
— Attracted  by  the  reports  of  ancient  ruins 
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in  the  Maisi  district,  the  explorer  made  his 
way  to  Baracoa,  from  which  he  rode  over 
difficult  trails,  well  known  to  the  present 
writer,  out  to  Pueblo  Viejo,  which  he  found 
near  the  edge  of  the  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya 
plateau,  overlooking   the    wild    forests    of 
Maisi    and    the    distant    ocean.     Here   he 
found,  instead  of  the  fallen  ruins  of  stone 
buildings  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  merely 
a    series    of    embankments,    more    or   less 
prominent,  which  met  in  such  a  way  as  to 
form  an  enclosure.     Digging  within  these 
walls  revealed  a  mixture  of  bowlders,  ap- 
parently from  the  neighboring  canon  of  the 
Rio  Maya,  mixed  with  sand  and  a  limy  sub- 
stance in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  hard, 
cement-like  mass,  but  whether  this  had  been 
done  purposely  or  was  the  natural  result  of 
mixing  the  materials  at  hand,  he  did  not 
venture  to  decide.     The  level  of  the  ground 
was  lower   toward   the   east,   where   there 
seemed  to  be  two  gates  or  openings  through 
the  wall.     These  embankments  formed  a 
very  regular  quadrangle,  with  surprisingly 
straight  lines,  and  measured  258  yards  long, 
by  98  wide. 
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Rodriguez-Ferrer  thought  this  structure 
comparable  to  the  earthworks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  prepared  a  plan  for  publica- 
tion, which  the  writer  has  thus  far  been  un- 
able to  find.  At  any  rate  his  is  the  first 
description  of  a  Cuban  earthwork  published. 

First  Flattened  Skulls  Discovered. — On  an- 
other trip  to  the  same  district  Rodriguez- 
Ferrer  located  a  cave  called  "La  Cueva  del 
Indio,"  about  a  league  and  a  half  south  of 
Pueblo  Vie  jo,  which,  although  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  inside  tallies  very  well  with  the 
cavern  of  the  same  name  explored  by  the 
writer  near  Boca  Ovando,  can  not  be  the 
same,  for  the  outside  and  surroundings  are 
entirely  different.  At  all  events  he  was 
obliged  to  crawl  from  an  outer  chamber 
through  a  narrow  passage  into  an  inner 
room,  entirely  dark,  which  contained  six 
or  seven  flattened  skulls,  together  with 
many  loose  bones,  resting  on  a  thick  de- 
posit of  bat  guano.  Noting  that  the  nar- 
row passage  had  once  been  blocked  with 
stones,  he  concluded  that  the  place  had 
been  a  veritable  burial  vault,  but  does  not 
think  that  a  people  with  skulls  so  flattened 
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could  have  been  either  the  Carib  or  the 
Siboney  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
Antilles,  because  no  early  author  known  to 
him  makes  mention  of  a  deformity  that 
must  have  been  very  striking  to  the  eye. 
"if  Carib,"  he  says,  "they  may  have  been  a 
very  early  band,  perhaps  the  constructors 
of  Pueblo  Viejo  and  of  the  hard  stone  idols, 
a  band  which  had  disappeared  before  the 
discovery." 

Cabo  Cruz. — On  another  expedition  Rod- 
riguez-Ferrer visited  Cabo  Cruz,  south  of 
Manzanillo,  and  there,  among  the  wild 
cliffs  of  the  coast,  found  a  deep  but  very 
narrow  cave,  the  floor  of  which  was  covered 
with  human  bones,  but  no  entire  skulls  and 
no  artifacts  were  seen. 

Pinar  del  Rio. — Many  bones  found  also 
in  other  parts  of  the  island,  especially  in 
caves  along  Cuyaguateje  river  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  province,  all  of  which  he  attributes  to 
the  mournful  days  after  the  conquest  when 
the  remnant  of  the  Indians  were  trying  to 
escape  from  their  Spanish  persecutors,  and 
frequently  found  in  death  by  rope  or  poison, 
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their  only  refuge  from  the  slavery  they  so 
dreaded. 

Other  Sites  Reported. — Remedios. — One 
bone  cave  the  explorer  heard  of  but  did  not 
visit  was  situated  near  Remedios,  in  a 
mountain  on  the  Hacienda  Salamanca:  it 
yielded  in  1848  quantities  of  very  fragile 
bones,  whch  were  supposed,  from  this  con- 
dition, to  be  of  great  age. 

Banes. — Finally  Rodriguez-Ferrer  quotes 
another  account,  which  he  did  not  have  the 
chance  to  investigate,  but  which  he  con- 
siders impossible,  of  a  cave  near  Banes 
which  was  said  to  contain  seats  and  tables 
of  stone  and  a  fireplace  with  six  well-made 
pottery  vessels  resting  upon  it,  decorated 
with  figures  of  banana  plants,  bushes,  huts 
with  roofs  of  leaves,  Indians  shooting  ar- 
rows, and  other  things.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  seems  very  much  Hke  pure  inven- 
tion, it  may  be  founded  on  fact — on  the  real 
discovery  of  a  cave  containing  natural 
stones  that  might  have  been  used  as  tables 
and  seats,  a  real  Indian  fireplace,  and  pot- 
tery vessels  bearing  the  grotesque  decora- 
tions of  the  latest  Tainan  culture,  which  the 
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fancy  of  the  finder  might  have  interpreted 
as  representing  almost  anything. 

A  Second  Publication. — Rodriguez-Ferrer 
published  one  more  account^  of  his  Cuban 
investigations,  which  appeared  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Congress  of 
Americanists  for  the  meeting  in  Madrid  in 
1881,  an  account  which  merely  reiterates 
the  facts  of  his  work  as  before  pubhshed, 
and  in  which  he  still  argues  that  the  speci- 
mens he  found  can  not  be  attributed  to  the 
Indians  found  by  Columbus.  The  only 
additional  information  it  contains  is  the 
report  of  M.  Henri  de  Saussure  on  the  fossil- 
ized human  jaw,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  a 
normal  jaw  of  an  aged  person,  probably  a 
woman,  but  that  it  shows  traces  of  post- 
mortem artificial  shaping,  that  the  stage  of 
fossilization  is  not  complete,  and,  finally, 
that  although  the  specimen  is  evidently  of 
prehistoric  origin,  there  is  nothing  to  indi- 
cate remote  antiquity,  either  in  the  speci- 
men itself  or  in  the  manner  of  its  finding. 

The  Jimenez  Find  at  Moron.— An 
account  of  a  very  interesting  discovery  near 
Moron  (Camagiiey  province)  appeared  on 
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Oct.  27, 1850,  in  El  Fanal,  published  in  Puerto 
Principe,  now  Camagiiey.  As  the  original 
was  inaccessible,  we  must  depend  on  the 
summary  published  by  Sr  Andres  Poey.^ 

'  ''In  October,  1850,  a  gentleman,  Don  Eusebio 
Jimenez,  resident  in  Moron,  a  town  in  the  Cen- 
tral Department  of  Cuba,  announced  that  some 
curious  aboriginal  traces  had  been  discovered 
about  five  miles  southeast  from  that  city,  on  the 
property  of  Don  Francisco  Rodriguez.  The 
spot  was  marked  by  a  grove  of  lemon  trees. 
The  ground  within  was  a  httle  above  the  general 
level,  raised  in  oval  outline,  highest  at  the  ex- 
tremities, and  sounded  hollow  beneath  the  feet. 
An  excavation  was  attempted,  when  the  earth 
caved  in.  Upon  removing  it  were  found  various 
Indian  relics  of  hard  wood,  baked  clay,  and 
stone,  and  many  small  idols." 

When  the  information  reached  Poey,  he 
made  an  appeal  to  the  gentlemen  above 
named,  through  the  columns  of  El  Fanal, 
urging  that  the  excavations  be  continued, 
and  expressing  his  belief  that  many  other 
relics  would  be  found  in  or  near  the  same 
place.  A  copy  of  this  appeal,  pubHshed 
also  in  Revista  de  Cuba,  ^  gives  details  of  the 
finds  not  mentioned  in  the  summary  repro- 
duced above,  relating  that  among  the  Moron 
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finds  were  "half  of  the  body  of  a  frog,  a 
small  cyhnder  of  stone,  Hke  marble,  perfor- 
ated with  the  greatest  accuracy,  and  frag- 
ments  of   figures   of   animals."     This   ac- 
count,  however,    gives   the   credit   of   the 
original  find  to  Sr  D.  Francisco  Rodriguez, 
owner  of  the  property,  and  not  to  Sr  Jime- 
nez, who  responded  to  the  appeal,  conducted 
the  excavations,  and  was  later  credited  with 
the  whole  discovery.    In  Faro   Industrial 
for  Dec.  13,  1850,  appears  a  quotation  from 
a  letter  which  Sr  Jimenez  wrote  to  Poey, 
saying,  "Desiring  to  take  advantage  of  the 
suggestion,  I  will  have  three  or  four  men 
start  out  tomorrow  to  dig  two  or  three  days. 
The  proceeds  of  this  work  will  be  yours." 

The  results  of  this  work  are  enumerated 
in  Revista  de  Cuba,^  as  follows: 

"Jimenez  dug  in  two  distinct  mounds  down 
to  a  depth  of  three  and  a  half  yards,  finding 
innumerable  bones  of  juiias,  turtles,  fish-bones 
of  various  species,  and  small  fragments  of  Indian 
utensils.     Among   the   objects   which   Jimenez 
sent  to  Poey  were  a  small  seated  idol  with  knees 
raised  and  with  dog  feet,  that  is  to  say,  with 
four  long  toes  and  one  short  one.     The  head 
alone  was  missing,  in  the  absence  of  which  a  full 
description  can  not  be  given,  nor  can  the  idol's 
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origin  be  known.  He  also  received  an  owl's 
head,  various  fragments  of  a  sort  of  decorated 
earthenware  which  may  have  served  for  pots,  a 
piece  of  what  seems  to  have  been  a  buren  (cas- 
sava griddle),  irrefutable  testimony  that  our 
casahe  is  of  pure  Indian  origin,  and  two  hard, 
smooth  stones  in  the  form  of  cones,  with  edges, 
perhaps  to  serve  as  axes." 

In  April,  1851,  another  article  by  Poey 
appeared  in  Habana  (also  reproduced  in 
Revista  de  Cuba),  mentioning  other  and  later 
finds  by  Sr  Jimenez,  among  which  the 
only  things  of  interest  to  us,  mentioned 
casually  by  Poey,  are  "various  remains  of 
jarSj  cazuelas,  etc.,  of  earthenware,  with 
decorations,"  and  the  jaw  of  a  raccoon,  to 
which  he  attached  much  importance,  and 
which  he  thought  signified  that  the  perro 
mudo,  or  "dumb  dog,"  of  the  early  discover- 
ers, was  an  animal  of  this  sort  and  not  a 
true  dog — an  error  which  was  set  at  rest 
when  our  expedition  found  bones  of  true 
dogs  in  the  deepest  Indian  deposit  we  ex- 
plored near  Cape  Maisi,  as  will  appear 
later. 

While  the  first  find,  if  not  grossly  exag- 
gerated,   as   newspaper   accounts    even   in 
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those  days  were  prone  to  be,  may  have 
been  a  real  burial  deposit,  the  succeeding 
work  shows  that  these  mounds  were  typical 
middens  containing  the  regular  potsherds, 
animal  bones,  and  implements — the  "owl 
head"  being  probably  a  fragment  of  a  vessel 
handle  decorated  with  an  effigy  of  this  bird. 
The  "half  of  a  frog's  body"  and  the  "frag- 
ments of  figures  of  animals"  were  undoubt- 
edly pieces  of  effigy  handles  from  vessels, 
the  "stone  cylinder"  a  bead, — in  fact  the 
whole  series,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
finding,  judging  by  the  description,  are  no 
different  from  what  our  expedition  found 
frequently  in  the  Baracoa  district,  excepting 
only  the  idol,  which  is  different  from  any- 
thing seen  by  the  writer. 

If  the  midden  found  by  Rodriguez-Ferrer 
was  the  first  to  be  excavated  in  Cuba,  the 
Moron  find  was  the  first  to  be  printed,  so 
far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  extends. 

PoEY  A  Pioneer. — As  the  man  who 
encouraged  the  investigations  at  Moron 
and  published  the  results  as  above,  Sr 
Andres  Poey  deserves  to  be  recorded  among 
the  pathffiiders  of  Cuban  archeology.     His 
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best  work  on   the  subject   found  by   the 
writer  is  his  pioneer  paper  on  Cuban  Antiq- 
uities, quoted  above/°  presented  before  the 
American    Ethnological    Society    of    New 
York,   in  or  about   1853 — a  paper  which 
figures  all  of  Rodriguez-Ferrer's  finds,  and 
which  also  attempts  comparison  of  culturie 
with  that  of  Santo  Domingo — decidedly  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  as  later  discover- 
ies have  shown.    He  also  takes  another  step 
toward  the  light  in  quoting  Sir  R.  Schom- 
burgk,  who  in  1851  communicated  certain 
results  of  his  observations  in  Santo  Domingo 
to  the  Ethnological  Section  of  the  British 
Association,  to  the  effect  that,  although  the 
aborigines  have  wholly  disappeared  from 
the  island,  their  language,  which  still  sur- 
vives in  the  names  of  places,  rivers,  trees, 
and  fruits,  indicates  that  "the  people  who 
bestowed  these  names  were  identical  with 
the  Carib  and  the  Arawak  tribes  of  Guiana." 
First  Mounds  Reported  by  Squier.— 
At  this  point  it  seems  appropriate  to  call 
attention  to  the  observations  made  by  E. 
G.  Squier  on  the  existence  of  ancient  tumuli 
in  Cuba.^^    These  Squier  observed  in  large 
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numbers,  from  the  windows  of  a  train,  in  a 
district  about  thirty  miles  long,  especially 
between  the  towns  of  Bemba  and  Union, 
and  were  generally  from  3  to  6  ft.  in  height 
and  30  to  60  ft.  in  diameter.     In  some  in- 
stances they  seemed  to  be  arranged  with 
some  regularity,  in  long  rows.    He  had  no 
chance  to  explore  them,  or  even  to  observe 
them,  except  from   the  railroad  en  route. 
Perhaps  on  excavation  these,  too,  will  prove 
to  be  middens. 
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CHAPTER  II 
Later  Investigations 
montane's  burial  cave 


THE  next  actual  field  work  in  Cuba 
to  be  published  was  that  of  Dr 
Luis  Montane,  professor  of  an- 
thropology in  the  National  Uni- 
versity at  Habana,  whose  suggestions,  as 
before  mentioned,  led  to  the  work  under- 
taken in  Cuba  by  the  Museum  of  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Foundation.  Of 
this  gentleman's  extensive  explorations,  the 
results  of  only  two  discoveries  have  been 
published,  so  far  as  the  writer  is  aware; 
one  of  them^^-  ^^  being  an  account  of  the  re- 
markable burial  cave  at  Sancti  Spiritus, 
among  the  hills  known  as  Lomas  de  Banao, 
a  cave  called  the  "Boca  de  Purial,"  first 
reported  in  1884  by  a  young  priest  named 
Andres  Perdigon  to  Dr  J.  F.  Torralbas  of 
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the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Habana.     It  is 
situated  about  325  meters  above  sea-level, 
while  below  it,  at  about  45  meters,  runs  the 
river  Higuanojo,   full  of  fish.     The    cave 
opens  to  the  northwest,  and  is  7|  meters 
long,  4|  meters  deep,  and  10  meters  high  at 
the  entrance,  with  stalagmites  on  the  floor 
and  stalactites  hanging  from  the  roof  (pi. 
ii),  one  of  the  former,  when  Dr  Montane 
began  his  work  in   1888,  being  found  to 
enclose  a  human  skull.     At  the  left,  con- 
tinuous   with    a    calcareous    layer    which 
covered  the  wall  from  the  ceiling  down, 
was   a   large   calcareous   mass   about   one 
meter  thick,  which,  detached  from  the  wall 
and   turned    upside    down,    revealed,    im- 
bedded in  the  lower  part  of  it,  a  series  of 
skulls  resting  upon  a  thick  bed  of  ashes, 
the  skulls  showing  no  artificial  deformation. 
Arrangement  of  Bones. — The   skulls  re- 
ferred to  had  been  arranged  purposely  so  as 
to  form  a  semicircle,  within  which,  concen- 
trically, were  placed  the  long-bones  crossed 
in  the  form  of  a  letter  X,  within  these  again 
the  ribs  and  the  short  bones,  while  in  the 
center  were  piled  the  pelvic  bones. 
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Implements     and     Animal     Remains. — 
Within  the  bed  of  ashes  were  later  found 
pieces  of  charcoal  and  bits  of  flint  of  irregu- 
lar form.     The  separation  of  the  calcareous 
mass  left  exposed  the  edge  of  the  stalagmitic 
floor  with  which  it  had  been  continuous, 
which  showed  a  depth  varying  from  20  to 
30  centimeters,  beneath  which  was  found, 
scattered  through  a  layer  of  soil,  crumbling 
human  bones,  among  which  were  intimately 
mingled  quantities  of  the  bones  of  the  jutia, 
of  birds,  fish,  the  shells  of  marine  species  of 
molluscs  still  existing,  and  a  quantity   of 
corojo  palm-seeds  which  contain  an  edible 
substance.    A    series    of   fiat  stones  were 
also  exhumed,  at   about   the   same  level, 
about  5  to  7  centimeters  thick,  30  to  40 
centimeters  long,  and  20  to  30  centimeters 
wide,  in  the  surfaces  of  which  were  seen 
hollows  as  if  they  had  been  used  for  grind- 
ing:   they   were   evidently   milling   stones. 
Besides    these    there   were   others   bearing 
small  pits  apparently  made  to  hold  corojo 
palm-nuts  while  being  cracked,  and  ovoid 
stones  that  had  evidently  served  for  ham- 
mers.    The    character    of    the   skulls,   the 
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arrangement  of  the  remains,   in  fact   the 
whole    complex    was    distinctly    different 
from  anything  Dr  Montane  had  observed 
during  his  work  near  Cape  Maisi  or  else- 
where in  Cuba. 

Monkey  Teeth. — ''Homo  Cuhensis.^^^Kt  a 
later  date  some  of  the  teeth  found  in  the 
layer  of  soil  were  identified^'*  as  coming  from 
a  species  of  spider  monkey  (no  monkeys  had 
ever  been  known  in  Cuba,  historically  or 
paleontologically) ;     and    a     human     jaw, 
from  the  same  deposit,  was  found  to  be  so 
different  from  known  human  jaws  that  it 
was  thought  to  represent  a  new  species  of 
mankind,  and  called  "Homo  Cubensis"  by 
Dr  F.  Ameghino,  and  by  him  regarded  to 
be  of  great  antiquity;  while  the  monkey,  of 
which  sixteen  teeth  were   discovered,  was 
found  to  belong  to  a  hitherto  undescribed 
genus,  although  evidently  pertaining  to  the 
general  group  of  American  spider  monkeys 
{A  teles),    and     was     named    "Montaneia 
anthropomorpha"  by  Ameghino. 
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LA   TORRE   IN   ORIENTE   PROVINCE 

Dr  Carlos  de  la  Torre  y  Huerta,  another 
distinguished  student  of  Cuba,  and  pro- 
fessor in  the  University  at  Habana,  who 
has  been  mentioned  before  in  this  work  be- 
cause of  his  invaluable  assistance  and  great 
kindness  to  the  writer  during  his  expedition 
on  the  island,  has  also  done  much  in  the 
line  of  active  archeological  exploration,  but 
the  only  detailed  pubHshed  account  of  any 
of  his  labors,  known  to  the  writer,  may  be 
found  in  the  Aimles  de  la  Academia  de 
Ciencias,^^  in  which  it  appears  in  the  form 
of  a  report  on  his  expedition  to  eastern  Cuba. 

It  seems  that  in  June,  1890,  Dr  de  la 
Torre  was  commissioned  to  investigate  sev- 
eral matters  of  interest  in  that  part  of  the 
island,  including  archeology  in  general,  the 
ethnology  of  the  village  of  El  Caney,  re- 
puted still  to  include  descendants  of  the 
Cuban  aborigines,  and  the  state  of  the  coco- 
nut blight  in  Baracoa.  This  he  combined 
with  a  trip  to  Porto  Rico  and  Santo  Do- 
mingo, in  both  of  which  he  examined  archeo- 
logical collections  and  noted  the  significant 
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fact  that  the  Lidian  remains  found  m  the 
islands  mentioned  bear  a  striking  likeness 
to  those  of  eastern  Cuba. 

El  Caney. — Landing  finally  at  Santiago, 
he  lost  no  time  in  making  a  visit  to  El 
Caney  in  the  outskirts  of  that  city,  histori- 
cally known  as  an  Indian  town,  but  was 
disappointed  to  find  that  none  of  the  in- 
habitants showed  Indian  blood  except  an 
old  man,  Jose  Almenares,  and  a  family 
named  Montoya,  relatives  of  his,  whose  fam- 
ihes  could  be  traced  in  the  parish  records  to 
the  year  1690;  also,  that  there  were  no 
products  of  aboriginal  culture  left  except 
the  guayos,  or  cassava  graters,  still  made  in 
the  ancient  way,  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  early  days.  These  consist  of  a  heavy 
rectangular  board  with  two  handles  at  one 
end,  and  with  one  face  covered  with  an  in- 
finity of  tiny,  sharp-pointed,  very  hard 
stones,  partly  imbedded  in  the  wood. 

Vara. — Most  Indian  in  appearance  of 
any  people  seen  on  this  trip  were  the  in- 
habitants of  Yara  and  Majayara,  near 
Baracoa,   visited   later, — people  of  bronze 
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color,  straight,  black  hair,  scant  beard,  and 
short  stature. 

Before  leaving  Santiago,  Dr  de  la  Torre 
inspected  a  collection  in  that  city  and  ob- 
tained from  different  people  a  number  of 
specimens  found  in  the  neighborhood. 

Cueva  de  Ponce. — Arriving  in  Baracoa  on 
August  25,  he  made  his  way  to  Maisi  to 
inspect  the  famous  caves,  visiting  first  the 
Cueva  de  Ponce,  or  Poncio,  noted  as  the 
place  where  Rodriguez-Ferrer's  small  idol, 
or  effigy  hatchet  (fig.  2),  was  discovered. 
Finding  here  only  a  single  human  rib  and 
a  few  potsherds  and  jutia  bones,  he  passed 
on  to  another,  smaller  cave,  where  a  nearly 
complete  skeleton  was  encountered  in  a 
narrow  crevice  extending  back  into  the  rock, 
where  it  had  been  thrust,  feet  first  and  face 
down.  The  skull  had  been  removed  by  a 
previous  visitor,  but  was  finally  recovered, 
when  it  was  seen  to  have  been  artificially 
flattened. 

Pueblo  Viejo. — With  the  object  of  follow- 
ing the  itinerary  of  Rodriguez-Ferrer  and  by 
this  means  locating  his  "Cueva  del  Indio," 
Dr  de  la  Torre  then  went  to  Fueblo  Viejo, 
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where  he  found  the  walls  to  consist  of  a 
perfect  rectangle,  some  200  meters  long  by 
100  meters  wide,  formed  of  earthen  embank- 
ments, all  covered  with  heavy  forest  growth. 
No  excavations  were  attempted. 

Cueva  del  Indio. — Leaving  this  place  and 
following  Rodriguez-Ferrer's  route  in  which 
some  difficult  and  dangerous  cliff-climbing 
was  found  necessary,  four  caves  near  to  one 
another  were  discovered,  all  containing 
bones,  one  of  which  proved,  on  comparison 
with  Rodriguez-Ferrer's  data,  to  be  the 
"Cueva  del  Indio,"  where  the  first  flattened 
skull  on  record  from  Cuba  was  found — the 
same  that  Poey  identified  as  "Carib" 
from  its  similarity  to  a  skull  found  on  the 
island  of  St  Vincent,  which  also  was  de- 
formed. From  this  identification  arose  the 
belief,  since  prevalent,  that  all  the  flattened 
skulls  of  Cuba  must  be  Carib — a  belief 
which  the  data  secured  by  our  expedition 
has  proved  erroneous,  as  will  appear  later, 
when  we  will  endeavor  to  show  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  flattened  crania  are  Taino. 

Discussio7t  of  La  Toners  Specimens. — 
From  a  description  of  the  places  visited,  Dr 
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de  la  Torre  passes  to  a  discussion  of  the 
specimens  found  by  or  presented  to  him, 
which  included  celts  of  both  petaloid  and 
other  forms,  and  potsherds,  many  of  them 
decorated  with  animal  and  human  figures. 
Among  other  things,  he  mentions  for  the 
first  time  the  gouges  of  shell  (fig.  38)  which 
we  found  to  be  one  of  the  characteristic  and 


Fig.  3. — Monolithic  axe  (Taino)  from  cave  at  Ovando, 
near  Maisi.  Collected  by  Dr  Carlos  de  la  Torre.  Museo 
Montane,  Habana.    (Length,  7.7  in.) 

distinguishing  implements  of  the  priixiitive 
Ciboney  culture,  but  which  he  thinks  might 
have  been  used  as  spoons,  and  a  very  old 
guamu,  or  trumpet,  made  of  a  species  of 
Cassis  shell,  rare  in  Cuba,  this  last  found 
in  the  "Cueva  del  Indio."  The  good 
Doctor  did  not  visit  Ovando  nor  La  Patana, 
where  many  specimens  were  collected  by 
our  expedition  in  1915,  but  sent  a  friend. 
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who  brought  him  potsherds  and  a  mono- 
hthic  axe  (fig.  3)  from  the  cave  at  the  former 
place,  afterward  explored  by  us,  and  then 
called  "La  Cueva  de  los  Indios,"  which, 
however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cavern 
of  similar  name  referred  to  above.  The 
axe,  which  is  a  veritable  stone  hatchet 
with  a  stone  handle,  is  the  only  specimen 
of  its  kind  seen  by  the  writer  from  Cuba. 
It  is  now  in  the  Museo  Montane  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Habana. 

Skulls  called  "Carib.^^ — After  examining 
the  flattened  skulls  found,  Dr  de  la  Torre 
finally  concluded  that  there  was  probably  a 
colony  of  Caribs  settled  near  Maisi,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  their  defor- 
mation to  that  seen  in  the  before-mentioned 
skull  from  St  Vincent,  but  wisely  left  the 
final  decision  to  future  investigation. 

In  addition  to  the  archeological  report 
outhned  above,  Dr  de  la  Torre  has  also 
written  one  of  the  best  accounts  of  the 
Cuban  Indians,  compiled  from  historical 
sources,  that  we  have;  it  appears  under  the 
title  of  "Historia  de  los  Indios  de  Cuba"^^ 
as  a  chapter  in  a  normal  school  text-book. 
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Of  this  he  told  the  writer  in  a  letter,  "This 
chapter  was  written  by  myself  on  informa- 
tion derived  from  Pedro  Martyr,  Herrera, 
Oviedo,  Las  Casas,  and  some  of  the  modern 
writers,  but  with  particular  attention  to  the 
writers  of  the  Discovery  period,  and  to  the 
scant  remains  of  primitive  industry  col- 
lected by  Rodriguez-Ferrer,  Jimeno,  Mon- 
tane, and  by  myself  in  Baracoa." 

In  this  chapter  Dr  de  la  Torre  draws 
clearly  the  distinction  between  Taino  and 
Carib,  but  is  incHned,  as  in  the  work  men- 
tioned above,  to  believe  that  the  Carib  had 
settlements  near  Maisi,  a  theory  not  sub- 
stantiated by  the  results  of  our  expeditions, 
as  will  appear  later.  He  then  states  that 
the  Cuban  Indians  constituted  one  of  the 
natural  groups  into  which  the  Taino  were 
divided:  that  they  were  generally  known  as 
Sihoneyes;  that  they  had  the  same  customs 
all  over  the  island,  except  that  in  some 
places  there  were  certain  more  backward 
tribes  Uke  the  Guanacabibes  of  Cabo  San 
Antonio. 

These  views  have  been  generally  accepted, 
especially  in  Cuba,  but  the  results  of  our 
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explorations  seem  to  indicate  that,  while 
the  greater  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited 
by  Taino  at  the  time  of  the  discovery,  the 
"more  backward  tribes,"  such  as  the  Guana- 
cabibes  above  mentioned,  had  an  entirely 
different  and  far  ruder  culture,  and  were 
the  survivors  of  a  people  that  at  one  time 
had  occupied  the  whole  of  Cuba.  More- 
over, the  writer  has  found  historical  au- 
thority for  identifying  this  more  primitive 
people,  and  not  the  Taino,  as  the  true 
"Siboneyes,"  and  indications  that  the 
Taino  and  Ciboney  were  different  not  only 
in  culture  but  in  language.  All  this  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  in  the  last  chapter  of 
this  work. 

The  rest  of  the  chapter  in  Dr  de  la  Torre's 
work  is  taken  up  with  a  very  good  resume 
of  the  customs  and  beHefs  of  the  Taino,  as 
recorded  by  early  authors. 

culin's  work 

In  1901,  Mr  Stewart  Culin,  at  that  time 
connected  with  the  Free  Museum  of  Science 
and  Art  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
undertook  a  trip   to  investigate  a  report 
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concerning  a  wild  tribe  of  Indians  living 
in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Cuba.  During 
his  expedition,  judging  from  his  published 
account/^  he  visited  all  the  places  of  general 
interest  within  reach,  interviewed  a  num- 
ber of  persons  of  more  or  less  mixed  Indian 
blood,  recorded  some  interesting  observa- 
tions on  these,  and  visited  two  points  of 
archeological  interest,  but  failed  to  find  the 
alleged  wild  tribe,  and  did  not  devote 
enough  time  to  archeological  work  to  make 
his  results  in  that  direction  of  much  value. 

Caves  visited. — One  cave  he  visited  was  a 
large  one  near  Boma,  in  the  Baracoa  district, 
but  in  this,  finding  nothing  on  the  surface, 
he  did  not  excavate,  but  went  on  to  an- 
other, more  in  the  nature  of  a  rockshelter, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Barigua,  in  which  he  found 
the  floor  soil  to  contain  many  fragments  of 
human  bone,  mingled  with  snail-shells  and 
the  claws  of  land  crabs.  After  digging  here 
for  a  while  with  a  machete,  and  finding 
nothing  in  the  way  of  artifacts,  he  aban- 
doned the  work. 

Culin  at  Pueblo  Viejo. — Another  day  he 
went  to  Maisi,  looked  at  a  cave  which  con- 
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tained    nothing    of    interest,    and    finally 
reached  Pueblo  Vie  jo.    He  says: 

"We  had  ascended  to  the  tableland  and  were 
at  a  point  commanding  a  wide  view  of  the  sea 
when  my  attention  was  attracted  by  an  em- 
bankment of  gravel,  lying  parallel  to  the  ocean. 
It  was  the  place  we  sought.  The  embankment, 
some  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  wide  at  the  base  and 
ten  feet  in  height,  was  668  feet  long.  Contm- 
uing  my  observations  and  aided  by  Fry,  I 
found  that  it  formed  a  regular  enclosure,  with 
sides  extending  back  to  another  ridge  some  300 
feet,  its  greatest  length  being  iti  a  fine  east  and 
west.  It  was  manifestly  the  work  of  human 
hands,  the  gravel  havuig  been  brought  from  a 
distance.  The  interior  of  the  square,  which 
was  planted  with  bananas,  was  bare  of  trees. 
Its  soil  was  dark  ui  color,  quite  unlike  the  reddish 
clay  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  mixed  with 
fragments  of  coarse,  reddish  black  pottery.  In 
it  Fry  found  the  largest  piece,  the  handle  of  a 
bowl  in  the  form  of  an  animal  head." 

At  Sabana  an  old  man  met  Mr  Culin 
with  a  bag  of  skulls  from  a  cave  near  Cape 
Maisi. 

MONTANE 'S   EXPEDITION   TO   MAISI 

In  1902  Dr  Montane  undertook  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  Maisi  region,^  ^  and  explored 
the   coast  from  Baracoa  along  the  north 
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coast  to  Cape  Maisi,  and  from  Maisi  along 
the  south  coast  to  Guantanamo.  During 
this  trip  he  discovered  an  ancient  ossuary, 
of  which  the  writer  has  not  found  any  pub- 
Hshed  description,  and  studied  one  of  the 
few  surviving  Cuban  Indian  famihes,  of 
whom  Asensio  Almenares  was  an  example. 

FEWKES'   WORK  IN   CUBA 

Dr  J.  Walter  Fewkes  made  a  brief  visit 
to  Cuba  in  1904,  but  he  stayed  long  enough 
to  make  studies  and  collections  which  form 
the  basis  of  an  important  paper,  his  ''Pre- 
historic Culture  of  Cuba,"^^  published  in  the 
American  Anthropologist  during  the  same 
year,  and  which  goes  far  in  elucidating  the 
problem  of  the  different  aboriginal  cultures 
on  the  island,  or  at  least  points  the  way. 
A  few  quotations  will  show  the  value  of  this 
paper  more  than  a  detailed  summary  could 
do.    He  says: 

"A  study  of  the  available  evidence,  both 
documentary  and  archeological,  shows  that  the 
aboriginal  culture  of  Cuba  differed  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  Some  of  the  inhabitants 
reached  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  cultural 
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development,    others   were   rude   savages;    the 
former  had  poHshed  stone  implements  and  knew 
how  to  make  the  fertile  soil  yield  their  food  sup- 
ply, but  the  latter  were  naked  cave-dwellers  who 
gathered  for  food  roots  or  tropical  fruits  that 
grew  spontaneously  in  the  rich  soil  of  the  island. 
There  were  also  fishermen,  who  subsisted  on  a 
natural  supply  of  the  products  of  the  sea  when 
their  habitat  made  it  possible;   contact  with 
people  of  higher  culture  had  raised  them  some- 
what above  the  dwellers  in  the  mountains  to 
whom  they  were  related." 

He  proceeds  then  to  cite  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  this  thesis,  and  also  data  to  indicate 
that  the  languages  of  the  eastern  and  western 
ends  of  Cuba  were  different,  and  credits 
Bachiller  with  finding  in  the  works  of  the 
early  writers  that  "  there  were  other  Indians 
called  Zibuneyes,  a  tribe  that  included  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands  off  the  northern 
and  southern  coasts,  called  the  Gardens  of 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  were  enslaved 
by  the  other  natives."    The  true  position  of 
the  Ciboney  is  here  suggested,  but  it  re- 
mained   for    CoscuUuela,   as  will  be    seen 
later,  to  state  clearly,  for  the  first  time,  that 
these  people  were  the  original  occupants  of 
the  whole  of  Cuba,  who  were  crowded  back 
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to  these  islands,  to  certain  places  in  the  in- 
terior, and  to  what  is  now  Pinar  del  Rio,  by 
the  Taino  invasion. 

Fewkes  then  reviews  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  and  in  speaking  of  the  skulls  found 
embedded  in  calcareous  rock  (by  Montane 
and  others),  says  that  they 

''are  highly  instructive  in  a  consideration  of  the 
antiquity  of  man  in  Cuba,  but  I  am  not  yet 
ready  to  express  myself  fully  on  their  signifi- 
cance. The  natural  inference  would  be  that 
these  skulls  support  the  theory  of  ancient  cave 
man  in  Cuba,  of  whom  the  Guanahatabiyes 
were  the  survivors  in  the  fifteenth  century;  but 
West  Indian  caves  were  used  as  burial  places 
after  the  discovery,  and  no  one  has  yet  satisfac- 
torily shown  any  great  difference  in  the  crania 
embedded  in  the  rock  from  those  found  under 
usual  conditions  in  the  caves." 

Fewkes  also  calls  attention  to  the  re- 
semblance of  the  Pueblo  Viejo  earthwork 
to  the  "ball  courts,"  or  dance  grounds,  of 
Haiti  and  Porto  Rico.  In  describing  the 
archeological  objects  found  on  the  island, 
Fewkes  begins  by  stating: 

"The  distribution  of  poHshed  stone  objects 
in  Cuba  may  be  said  to  confirm  the  historical 
accounts  of  a  difference  in  culture  between  the 
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inhabitants  of   the  eastern  and  those  of   the 
western  provinces.     Those  of  Santiago  (Oriente) 
resemble  objects  from  Haiti  and  Porto  Rico,  but 
no  similar  implements  are  found  in  Pinar  del 
Rio  at  the  western  end  of  the  island." 

Concluding  his  observations  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  states: 

"The  archeological  evidences  of  a  low  culture 
stage  in  the   western    provinces  of  Cuba  are 
negative  thus  far,  for  no  objects  which  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  aborigines  have  yet  been  found 
in  these  parts." 

To  this  the  present  writer  will  gladly  add 
that,  thanks  to  the  explorations  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  American  Indian,  Heye  Foun- 
dation, in  Pinar  del  Rio,  this  statement  is 
no  longer  true,  so  far  as  the  lack  of  aborigi- 
nal objects  goes,  but  that  Fewkes'  theory 
of  a  low  culture  has  been  fully  substanti- 
ated.   He  proceeds  to  say: 

"The    known    polished    stone    implements, 
idols,   and  like   objects  from   Cuba,   resemble 
those  characteristic  of  the  Tainan  culture,  and 
are  confined  to  the  eastern  end  of  Cuba." 

Dr  Fewkes'  conclusions  should  really  be 
reproduced  here  in  full,  but  we  must  con- 
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tent   ourselves   with    some    of    the    most 
important  items,  as  follows: 

"It  appears  from  both  historical  and  archeo- 
logical  evidences,  so  far  as  is  now  known,  that 
the  Tainan  or  Antillean  culture  which  was 
found  in  eastern  Cuba  did  not  originate  on  that 
island,  but  was  introduced  from  Porto  Rico  or 
Haiti,  where  it  reached  its  highest  development. 
The  germ  of  this  culture  came  to  both  these 
islands  from  wSouth  America,  but  had  gro^vn  into 
a  highly  specialized  form  in  its  insular  home. 
There  were  minor  differences  in  the  different 
islands — Cuba,  Jamaica,  Santo  Domingo,  and 
Porto  Rico — but  these  differences  were  all 
modifications  of  the  polished-stone  age." 

Fewkes  does  not  refer  to  the  Arawak 
affiliations  of  the  Taino  in  this  article,  but 
recognizes  such  affiliation  in  his  "Aborigi- 
nes of  Porto  Rico."^° 

He  then  calls  attention  to  the  resemb- 
lance in  culture  between  the  inhabitants  of 
the  keys  of  Florida  and  those  of  the  Cuban 
coast  and  the  small  adjacent  islands,  men- 
tions the  existence  of  pile-dwellings  in  Cuba, 
and  then  makes  the  following  important 
statement: 

"There  were  at  least  two  distinct  stages  of 
culture  in  aboriginal  Cuba.     The  natives  in  the 
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first  stage  were  savages  with  few  arts,  but  those 
of  the  second  stage  were  as  highly  developed  as 
any  of  the  West  Indian  aborigines.  The  one 
was  an  archaic  survival,  the  other  an  introduced 
culture  which  originated  outside  the  island." 

Of  the  Caribs  he  says  in  part: 

''The  evidence  that  the  Caribs  settled  on  the 
coast  of  Cuba  is  not  decisive.  They  probably 
visited  the  island  on  their  marauding  expedi- 
tions, but  they  contributed  little  to  the  existing 
culture  of  Cuba  .  .  .  ."[And  later:] 
"The  discovery  of  flattened  skulls  in  caves  near 
Cape  Maysi,  and  their  identity  in  this  respect 
with  deformed  Carib  crania  from  Guadeloupe, 
does  not  prove  identity  of  race." 

In  conclusion,  he  says: 

''The  origin  of  the~cave  dwellers  and  of  the 
rude  savage  race  of  Cuba  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  to  determine.  Their  ancestors  were  the 
first  colonists  of  the  island,  but  we  know  little 
of  their  language,  arts,  names,  and  customs, 
and  lack  a  basis  for  comparing  them  with  peo- 
ples of  North  America  or  South  America.  It  is 
probable  that  these  people  were  lineal  descend- 
ants of  those  whose  semi-fossil  skeletons  found 
in  caves  have  excited  so  much  interest.  No 
evidence  has  yet  been  presented  to  prove  that 
this  race  had  vanished  when  Cuba  was  discov- 
ered by  Columbus." 
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The  present  writer  would  like  to  state 
at  this  point  that  he  regards  this  article  by 
Dr  Fewkes  as  one  of  the  most  important 
that  has  yet  appeared  on  this  subject,  and 
that  his  own  archeological  researches  and 
explorations,  so  far  as  they  have  progressed, 
tend  to  confirm  Fewkes'  findings  in  every 
respect. 

An  unusual  carved  stone  collected  by  Dr 
Fewkes  in  Cuba  is  shown  in  fig.  4. 


Fig.  4." — Stone  with  carved  face  (Taino),  from  Nipe 
bay.  Smithsonian  Collection.  Courtesy  of  Dr  J.  Walter 
Fewkes. 
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CHAPTER  III 

Recent  Work  in  the  Cienaga  de  Zapata 
cosculluela's  discoveries 


THE  latest  archeological  discoveries 
of  importance  previous  to  1915, 
of  which  the  writer  has  record, 
were  made  in  1913  by  a  Cuban 
engineer,  Sr  Jose  Antonio  CoscuUuela,  who 
found  in  the  Cienaga  de  Zapata  country,  a 
vast  swampy  district  on  the  southern  coast 
of  Matanzas"  and  Santa  Clara  provinces, 
not  only  shellheaps  of  perforated  conchs 
along  the  coast,  but  the  remains  of  a  lacus- 
trine pile  village  on  the  Laguna  del  Tesoro 
(Treasure  Lake),  and  a  number  of  mounds, 
in  some  of  which  excavation  revealed  human 
remains  and  rude  implements. 

These  mounds  especially  created  a  great 
deal  of  interest,  and  on  November  7  of  the 
same  year  President  Menocal  appointed  a 
commission  to  examine  them,  which  com- 
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prised,  besides  Sr  CoscuUuela  and  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  district,  Sr  Jose  Primelles, 
Drs  Carlos  de  la  Torre  and  Luis  Montane, 
whose  labors  in  Cuban  archeology  have 
already  been  mentioned,  together  with  an- 
other professor  of  the  National  University, 
Dr  Fernando  Ortiz. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  January, 
1914,  that  work  was  actually  commenced 
under  Dr  Montane,  assisted  by  Dr  Victor 
J.  Rodriguez,  another  friend  of  the  writer, 
whose  services  in  behalf  of  our  expedition 
have  already  been  acknowledged. 

The  results  have  been  published  in  Sr 
CoscuUuela's  interesting  book,  Cuatro 
Alios  en  la  Cienaga  de  Zapata  ("Four 
Years  in  the  Zapata  Swamp")  ,^^  combining 
his  own  account  of  the  original  finds  with 
a  chapter  by  Dr  Montane  entitled  "The 
Cuban  Indian  of  the  Zapata  Swamp,"  and 
another  on  the  ethnological  complex  found 
in  Cuba  and  the  other  Antilles,  the  whole 
forming  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  sub- 
ject, especially  the  part  based  on  original 
research,  and  the  author's  recognition  of  the 
true  significance  of  the  name  "Siboney." 
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Shellheaps. — Turning  to  the  concrete  re- 
sults recorded   by  Sr  Cosculluela,  we  find 
that    the   shellheaps  of  perforated  conchs, 
dug  into  by  him,  he  on  the  shore  of  the 
Ensenada  de  Cochinos,  on  land  belonging  to 
the  Hacienda   Santa   Teresa,    particularly 
near  the  mouth  of  a  large  creek. 

''Here"  [he  says],  '' covered  with  sand,  hme, 
and  debris,  thrown  up  by  the  continual  fluctua- 
tion of  the  waves,  we  found  various  mounds  of 
shells,   among  which  predominated  perforated 
conchs     ....     Excavating  in  these  heaps 
we  found  only  conchs,  other  shells,  and  marine 
remains.     In  the  few  hours  available  for  our  in- 
vestigation we  could  not  find  a  single  object 
showing  human  workmanship. 

"Before  this  we  had  found  all  along  the  coast 
of  'Santa  Teresa'  and  'Jiqui/  but  especially  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  cross  it, 
remains  in  the  form  of  heaps  containing  a  great 
abundance     of     perforated     conchs.     . 
They   constitute   great   piles,    accompanied  by 
other  shells;  over  them  sand  has  accumulated 
which  the  waves  have  cast  up.     They  must  be 
very  old,   because  besides  being  founds,  much 
broken  in  pieces,  they  crumble  easily  on  being 
removed.     We  think  these  mounds  of  shells  are 
kitchenmiddens  and  have  designated  them  as 
such,  until  a  more  minute  investigation  shall 
reveal  their  true  nature." 
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CoscuUuela  then  proceeds  to  cite  Schom- 
burgk  to  the  effect  that  such  .heaps  of  per- 
forated conchs  are  evidence  of  the  former 
presence  of  the  Caribs;  therefore  the  region 
must  have  been  occupied  by  Carib  famihes! 
If  this  criterion  holds  good,  there  must  have 
been  Caribs  instead  of  Ciboneyes  on  Cabo 
San  Antonio,  for  the  writer  found  such 
shells,  perforated  in  the  same  manner,  on 
all  the  larger  sites  visited  in  that  region, 
including  one  shellmound,  as  will  appear 
later;  and  has  found  similarly  perforated 
conchs,  albeit  of  different  species,  as  far 
north  on  the  Atlantic  coast  as  an  Indian  site 
on  Staten  Island  near  New  York  City, 
where  even  the  most  enthusiastic  proponent 
of  extensive  Carib  migrations  would  hesi- 
tate to  claim  Carib  settlements. 

Pile-dwellings. — The  remains  of  pile- 
dwellings  visited  by  Sr  CoscuUuela  were 
situated  on  a  desolate  islet  in  the  Laguna  del 
Tesoro,  so  called  from  the  legend  that  the 
Indians  had  here  sunk  their  ornaments  of 
gold  to  put  them  forever  beyond  reach  of 
their  Spanish  conquerors.  Speaking  of  this 
island,  he  says: 
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"The  Cayo  de  las  Estacadas  is  small,  low, 
and  today  nearly  flooded;  covering  its  entire 
surface  and  part  of  the  marsh  adjacent,  dividing 
it  from  the  Cayo  Cocodrilo,  we  found  numerous 
rows  of  piles  driven  into  the  earth,  from  which 
they  projected  quite  a  distance.  All  the  piling 
was  placed  in  regular  order,  indicating  that  it 
was  the  work  of  man,  and  the  distance  one  from 
another  was  about  three  meters.  It  was  a 
veritable  chessboard  in  the  regularity  of  its 
form;  the  symmetry  of  the  different  lines  was 
perfect;  in  short  everything  showed  that  its 
construction  was  not  fortuitous.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  piles  showed  their  antiquity;  we  took 
up  one  with  considerable  trouble  and  observed 
the  following:  the  piles  were  all  of  yana  Vv'ood, 
with  a  length  of  approximately  10  meters; 
while  the  part  that  had  been  buried  retained 
its  original  diameter  (some  6  inches),  the  rest, 
which  was  above  the  surface  of  the  bottom  and 
exposed  to  the  variable  action  of  the  sun,  damp- 
ness, etc.,  presented  a  very  marked  and  uniform 
wasting  away  which  had  reduced  the  diameter 
to  an  inch. 

"As  yana  wood  is  resistant,  and  its  decay 
from  weathering  slow,  these  piles  must  have 
been  in  place  a  long  time,  and  date  from  a  remote 
period.  The  indications  are  that  this  piling 
once  supported  a  large  number  of  houses  perched 
upon  them  in  ancient  times. 

"These  great  squares  of  piling  must  have 
been  the  support  of  a  lacustrine  village  existing 
in  this  lake,  and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened 
by  the  great  quantity  of  remains  of  snail-shells 
which  we  found  about  the  edge  of  the  island, 
now  covered  with  water;  together  with  the  shells 
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we  took  out  several  small,  worked  stones  with 
a  central  perforation,  which  indicated  that 
they  were  sinkers  for  the  nets  which  these  lake- 
dwellers  used  in  their  fisheries. 

''Taking  into  consideration  the  large  area 
covered  by  the  piles,  we  necessarily  arrive  at 
the  conclusion  that  this  lake  village  was  very 
populous,  because  in  each  house  of  the  many 
which  could  have  existed  and  which  are  indi- 
cated by  the  large  area  covered,  lived,  accord- 
ing to  the  chroniclers  who  recorded  the  conquest 
of  Cuba,  a  large  number  of  persons,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  lacustrine  settlement  called  Cara- 
hata,  near  Sagua  la  Grande,  very  well  described 
by  Father  Las  Casas,  who  lodged  there  on_the 
first  expedition  of  Panfilo  Narvaez." 

The  writer  hopes,  with  Sr  Cosculluela,  that 
it  will  some  day  be  possible  to  explore  this 
or  some  of  the  other  pile-villages  in  Cuba, 
at  which  time,  and  not  before,  we  will  be 
able  to  decide  whether  the  culture  of  this 
lacustrine  people  was  a  modification  of  the 
Tainan,  an  advanced  form  of  Ciboney,  or 
something  different  from  either  of  them. 
Certainly  the  small  worked  stones  with  a 
central  perforation  which  Cosculluela  thinks 
were  net-sinkers,  and  which  were  the  only 
artifacts  found  by  him  in  the  pile-village,  are 
unlike  anything  found  by  the  writer  in  his 
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excavations  at  either  Taino  or  Ciboney  sites. 
The  Museo  Montane,  however,  contains  one 
object  of  this  kind  (fig.  25),  found  at  a  place 
called  Tunas  de  Zaza,  on  the  southern  coast, 
near  Sancti  Spiritus. 

Mounds. — The  mounds  were  found  in  that 
part  of  the  Cienaga  de  Zapata  lying  just 
east  of  the  peninsula  of  that  name,  in  the  dis- 
trict between  the  Laguna  del  Tesoro  and  the 
Bahia  de  Cochinos  on  the  west,  and  Cienfue- 
gos  on  the  east,  and  included,  besides  the 
most  important  tumulus,  known  as  Guayabo 
Blanco,  a  number  of  others  in  the  vicinity. 

MONTANE 'S   WORK   AT   GUAYABO   BLANCO 

Taking  up   Dr   Montane's   chapter,   we 
learn  that  the  mound  of  Guayabo  Blanco  is 
situated  on  the  cayo,  or  islet,  of  that  name 
on  the  coast  of  the  Finca  Cocodrilos,  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  the  Zapata  swamp 
and  of  the  river  "el  Pescuero,"  and  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery  had  been  under  culti- 
vation for  the  production  of  sugar-cane  but 
a  few  years  only.    Measured  by  Dr  Mon- 
tane, it  was  found  to  be  of  elliptical  form, 
27   meters   from   north   to   south   and   37 
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meters  from  east  to  west,  with  a  height  of 
1  m.  50  cm,,  more  or  less.  Plate  iii  gives  a 
view  of  the  excavations. 

Layers  of  the  Mound, — Burials. — Objects 
Found. — Beginning  at  the  top,  the  following 
layers  were  encountered : 

1.  Layer  of  vegetal  mold. 

2.  Layer  of  snail-shells. 

3.  Layer  of  black  earth,  thin  and  pow- 
dery. 

4.  Layer  of  snail-shells  (Ampularia). 

5.  Layer  of  black  earth. 

6.  At  the  base  a  layer  of  snail-shells  rest- 
ing on  the  solid  bottom,  which  is  composed 
of  a  ferrous  or  ferruginous  yellow  clay. 

''Was  this  a  mound?  [writes  Dr  Montane.] 
Who  could  doubt  it?  The  presence  of  these 
materials,  transported  thither,  indicates  the 
building  of  an  artificial  mound  or  funeral 
tumulus. 

"Moreover,  it  was  built  with  a  definite  object 
in  view,  probably  in  connection  with  some  mor- 
tuary custom;  it  could  not  have  been  difiicult 
to  find  the  materials  near  at  hand.  From  the 
moment  we  found  that  the  mound  of  Guayabo 
Blanco  was  formed  of  intentionally  superim- 
posed layers,  we  realized  that  it  was  the  work 
of  man,  and  began  our  excavation,  determining 
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exactly  by  means  of  vertical  sections  the  resting 
place  of  the  human  remains  and  their  orientation. 

"All  the  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  child- 
ren were  oriented  in  the  same  fashion,  from 
west  to  east,  the  head  eastward;  sometimes  lying 
on  the  side,  sometimes  stretched  face  down — 
the  lesser  number  face  upward,  but  all  reposing 
on  the  middle  layer  of  shells.  And  it  appeared 
to  us,  although  this  impression  might  be  modi- 
fied after  repeated  studies  of  other  mounds, 
that  adults  predominated  in  the  northern  part 
and  children  to  the  west,  while  the  women  lay 
toward  the  center  of  the  mound. 

"In  the  same  way  we  were  able  to  fix  the 
point  of  origin  of  various  objects  of  stone  and 
shell,  and  also  to  locate  the  great  quantity  of 
bones  of  rodents,  of  turtles,  of  birds,  of  fish,  and 
of  snakes,  etc.,  all  mixed  with  bivalve  and  uni- 
valve shells,  terrestrial,  fluviatile,  and  marine. 
The  stones  and  animal  bones  were  most  abun- 
dant in  the  lower  layers. 

"Summing  up  what  we  have  just  said,  we 
find  that  here  we  have  a  collective  sepulcher  in 
the  form  of  a  tumulus,  formed  by  superimposed 
layers  of  thin,  powdery,  black  earth  and  of 
shells  purposely  brought  thither,  layers  which 
contained  human  remains,  animal  bones,  and 
objects  of  stone. 

"Who  can  now  deny  that  this  was  a  true 
mound,  exactly  like  those  of  North  America  in 
Louisiana,  or  of  Venezuela? 

"Let  us  analyze  the  contents  rapidly.  In 
this  Cuban  caney  were  found  no  object  of  metal, 
no  polished  article,  no  fragment  of  pottery,  how- 
ever crude;  we  found  only  a  few  stones,  water- 
worn  pebbles,  or  rough  rocks  which  had  served 
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as  hammers,  for  the  greater  part  of  hard  mate- 
rial. Some  (and  they  were  quite  numerous) 
were  of  soft  stone,  and  had  acquired  their  form 
under  the  same  conditions,  and  in  the  same  way 
as  indicated  by  Dr  Marcano  in  the  mounds  of 
Venezuela.  Besides  hammer  stones  we  found 
stones  of  triangular  form,  fragments  of  jQint 
which  might  have  served  as  points  for  arrows, 
numerous  objects  of  stone  or  shell  which  could 
have  been  used  as  polishers,  scrapers,  mortars, 
and  spoons,  and  finally  others  of  indefinite  form 
or  of  unknown  use,  but  which  surely  could  have 
been  utilized  at  some  given  moment. 

"For  such  dextrous  men  as  were  our  prehis- 
toric predecessors  it  should  have  been  easy  to 
make  a  simple  arrowpoint  of  a  flint  flake; 
notwithstanding  this,  the  skeletons  of  our  sep- 
ulcher  were  accompanied  only,  with  objects  of 
crudest  form. 

"One  thing  must  not  be  forgotten.  If,  as  is 
probable,  these  poor  implements  really  served 
for  grinding,  cutting,  and  scraping,  it  must  not 
be  thought  that  they  constituted  in  themselves 
the  entire  equipment.  The  industry  must  have 
been  amplified  by  various  objects  of  leather  and 
wood,  at  least,  which  time  has  not  spared  to 
us.  However  that  may  be,  the  industrial 
poverty  of  the  caney  indicates  how  little  ad- 
vanced was  the  culture  of  this  people."  .     .    . 

"Finally,  we  found  on  several  occasions  among 
the  objects  of  stone  and  the  bones  already  men- 
tioned, some  good-sized  hard  masses  of  reddened 
clay,  and  wondered  if  these  were  not  what  have 
been  called  'altars.'  Certainly  some  American 
mounds  contain  'altars,'  which  name  has  been 
given  to  flat  stones,  or  masses  of  clay  hardened 
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by  fire,  situated  on  the  ground  and  upon  which 
the  faithful  laid  their  offerings. 

"It  is  important  to  note,  in  considering  the 
presence  in  this  Cuban  sepulcher  of  all  these 
objects  of  stone,  that  there  are   neither  loose 
pebbles  nor  bedrock  anywhere  on  the  island  of 
Guayabo  Blanco;  and  that  the  nearest  river,  the 
Hanabana,  is  about  three  leagues  distant,  and 
that  the  mound  is  seven  or  eight  leagues  from 
the  sea  on  the  southern  coast." 

The  Animal  Bones. — When  identified  the 
mammal  bones  proved  to  be  mainly  from 
the  several  existing  species  of  jutia  {Cap- 
romys),  together  with  another,  smaller 
rodent  {Baromys),  now  extinct. 

Human  Remains  Indian. — A  careful  ex- 
amination of  the  human  remains  showed 
them  to  be  those  of  Indians — to  belong  to 
the  native  American  race. 

Age  of  the  Mound. — As  to  the  age  of  the 
mound,  Dr  Montane  remarks  that,  while  he 
naturally  cannot  specify  any  definite  date, 
he  regards  the  "Indian  of  the  Zapata 
Swamp"  as  very  old — older  than  the 
moundbuilders  of  North  America,  on  what 
basis  of  comparison  he  does  not  state. 
This  concludes  his  interesting  and  valuable 
chapter. 
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Mound  Culture  Ciboney. — On  looking 
over  the  collection  from  this  mound,  now 
in  the  Museo  Montane  in  Habana,  the  pres- 
ent writer  noted  that  the  rude  flints  found 
were  probably  used  as  scrapers  and  knives 
rather  than  as  arrowpoints,  that  the  objects 
of  shell  called  "spoons"  (pi.  iv,  a,  b)  by  both 
Montane  and  CoscuUuela  are  in  reality 
gouges  for  woodworking,  and  that  there  are 
several  vessels  of  shell  (pi.  iv,  c)  in  the  col- 
lection made  by  laboriously  pecking  out  the 
interior  portion  of  conchs,  which  are  not 
mentioned  in  the  printed  accounts.  These 
gouges  and  vessels  are  especially  interesting 
because  the  writer  has  found  them  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Ciboney  culture  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other — from 
Maisi  to  Cabo  San  Antonio. 

Other  Mounds  Reported  by  Coscull- 
UELA. — Sr  CoscuUuela  records,  besides  this 
first  mound,  a  number  of  others,  among  which 
may  be  enumerated  a  tumulus  to  which  he 
applied  the  name  of  "Mound  of  the  Loma 
de  la  Cruz,"  but  which  Dr  Montane  calls 
"Loma  de  Rizo,"  situated  on  the  Finca  San 
Miguel.     This    was    originally    about    30 
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meters  in  diameter  and  3  meters  high, 
somewhat  oval  in  ground-plan  and  conical 
in  section.  In  this  Dr  Montane,  who  made 
tests  here  during  his  work  at  Guayabo 
Blanco,  found  rude  stone  implements  but 


Fig.  5.-^Rude  celt  (Ciboney)  from  a  mound  near  the 
Cienaga  de  Zapata.  Collected  by  Dr  Montane.  Museo 
Montane,  Habana,    (Length,  4.9  in.) 

no  burials,  and  noted  that  the  layers  of  snail- 
shells  were  not  so  well  marked  here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  fornier  tumulus.  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  a  little  stream,  farther 
from  the  coast  than  Guayabo  Blanco,  and 
for  that  reason  more  in  danger  of  complete 
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destruction.  Several  cottages  standing 
upon  it  prevented  careful  study.  One  of 
the  implements  was  the  rude  celt  shown  in 


Fig.  6. — Hammerstone  (Ciboney)  from  a  mound  near 
the  Cienaga  de  Zapata.  Collected  by  Dr  Montane.  Museo 
Montane,  Habana.     (Length,  4  in.)* 

fig.  5;  a  hammerstone  is  shown  in  fig.  6 
and  two  flint  scrapers  in  fig.  7,  both  from 
this  mound. 
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Another  stands  on  the  Finca  Jiqui,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Sabalo  brook,  which  dis- 
appears into  the  ground  a  few  paces  distant, 


Fig.  7. — Scrapers  of  flint  (Ciboney)  from  a  mound 
near  the  Cienaga  de  Zapata.  Collected  by  Dr  Montane. 
Museo  Montane,  Habana.     (Length  of  a,  2 .8  in.) 

entering  a  deep  cave,  from  which  it  reap- 
pears, before  entering  the  sea,  as  Sabalo 
creek.  The  ground-plan  of  this  mound 
forms  two  circles,  one  of  40  meters,  the 
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other  of  5  meters,  united  by  a  passage  or 
platform  2  meters  wide,  with  a  total  height 
of  about  3  meters,  approximately.     As  in 
the  other  mounds  there  are  divers  layers  of 
snail-shells   and   great   quantities   of  jutia 
bones,  but  instead  of  human  bones  in  the 
layer  where  they  might  be  expected,  fol- 
lowing   the    order    observed    at    Guayabo 
Blanco,  this  layer  contained  a  large  number 
of  "spoons"  (gouges)  formed  of  the  lower 
point  of  the  spire  of  the  conch,  with  their 
beveled  edges  clearly  defined. 

The  other  two  are  situated  on  the  Finca 
Ventura,  both  on  the  banks  of  small  streams 
or  brooks,  and  contain  a  great  quantity  of 
broken   shell   gouges,   rude  implements   of 
stone,  and  broken  stones  which  appear  to 
have  been  rounded  bowlders,  without  the 
slightest  trace  of  other  remains. 

cosculluela's  conclusions 
Summing  up,  Sr  CoscuUuela  says: 

*' Among  these  mounds  there  exist  certain 
qualities  common  to  all — location,  character  of 
the   materials   forming  them,  and  interior  ar- 
rangement of  the  layers. 
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"All  are  placed  on  the  banks  of  some  brook 
or  small  stream,  rich  in  fish,  on  the  highest 
ground  available;  and  this  explains  why  the 
waters  in  flooding  the  basin,  forming,  in  time, 
the  swamp,  have  not  covered  the  mounds  and 
made  them  disappear. 

"All  are  made  of  earth;  they  are  veritable 
little  earthen  hills,  formed  with  mathematical 
regularity,  alternating  with  various  layers  of 
snail-shells  and  animal  remains,  and  containing 
products  of  their  makers'  handiwork. 

"The  placing  of  all  these  mounds  on  the 
banks  of  stream^s  can  be  easily  explained;  to 
primitive  man,  rivers,  and  in  general  all  water- 
courses, represented  movement,  force,  life;  and 
in  his  cults  running  waters  were  closely  related 
to  the  gods  they  often  represented. 

"The  highest  parts  of  the  banks  which  escaped 
being  covered  with  water  in  floods,  besides 
being  the  most  prominent,  were  the  safest 
places  upon  which  to  place  such  works  for  which 
permanence  was  desired. 

"These  mounds  were  of  earth,  because  this 
was  the  only  mdestructible  material  known  to 
them;  and,  perhaps,  besides  the  snail-shells  and 
objects  of  stone  which  are  found  with  the 
remains,  they  also  placed  with  them,  in  the 
mounds,  objects  of  wood  which  formed  part  of 
the  product  of  their  industry,  but  which  are 
not  now  found  owing  to  their  destruction 
(through  decay):  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
articles  made  of  leather,  although  no  traces  of 
these  last  have  been  discovered." 
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The  culture  represented  in  these  mounds 
was  so  crude  that  CoscuUuela  does  not 
think  that  their  builders  could  have  been 
related  in  any  way  to  the  Indians  found  by 
the  Spanish  conquerors  in  that  district; 
but  elsewhere,  not  connected  with  the 
mounds,  he  did  find  traces  of  this  later 
people,  although  he  does  not  explicitly  recog- 
nize this  fact. 

Traces  of  Tainos. — He  says: 

"In  the  Zapata  basin  we  have  found  some 
hatchets   of   diorite,   highly  polished,   with   a 
really  noteworthy  luster.     After  drawing    the 
two  profiles  of  one  of  these,  we  laid  one  upon 
the  other  without  finding  any  disparity;  their 
sjminietry  is  so  perfect  that  it  is  hard  to  under- 
stand how  they  could  have  been  made  by  hand 
with  such  an  exact  regularity  on  all  faces." 

They  must  have  been  examples  of  the 
fine  petaloid  celts  in  whose  making  the 
Taino  excelled. 

True  Meaning  of  "Siboney^^  Recognized. — 
Turning  now  to  CoscuUuela's  theoretical 
summary  of  the  ethnological  complex  exist- 
ing in  the  Antilles  at  and  before  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  we  find  much  to  praise  and 
comparatively  little  to  question.    The  chap- 
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ter  shows  a  wide  range  of  reading  in  ancient 
and  modern  writings  on  the  subject,  and  if 
we  cannot  agree  with  all  the  conclusions,  we 
may  at  least  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
to  Sr  Cosculluela  belongs  the  credit  of  first 
publishing,  in  unmistakable  terms,  the  true 
significance  of  the  name  "Siboney,"  hith- 
erto   generally    accepted,    particularly    in 
Cuba,  as  a  generic  term  for  all  the  Cuban 
Indians,  as  typified  by  the  Taino  inhabiting 
most  of  the  -island  when  colonization  began. 

''Who  were  the  Siboneyes?  [he  writes.]  This 
is  a  question  which  has  not  yet  been  cleared  up, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  custom  of  calling 
tne  Cuban  Indian  'Siboney'  has  established  the 
word  in  general  use,  in  this  sense  meaning  the 
peaceful  Indians  found  on  Cuban  territory  by 
the  Great  Admiral  Columbus. 

"According  to  what  may  be  found  in  Father 
Las  Casas'  History  of  the  Conquest,  in  Haiti 
the  Indians  of  Cuba  were  called  Siboneyes,  in 
spite  of  which  in  official  documents  of  that  time, 
the  people  known  b}^  that  name  were  certain  In- 
dians whom  the  Cuban  natives  had  for  servants, 
who  resembled  those  occupying  the  archipelagos 
of  the  Jardines,  Jardinillos,  and  Canarreos." 

He  then  quotes  from  the  Muiioz  collec- 
tion and  from  Las  Casas  himself  to  this 
effect,  and  finally  summarizes: 
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'"If  we  guide  ourselves  by  this  series  of  inter- 
pretations, it  appears  that  the  servants  of  the 
Tainos  were  the  Siboneyes,  who  must  then 
have  been  the  primitive  Arawaks  who  retired 
toward  the  west  in  Cuba,  some  settling  in  the 
most  westerly  portion,  others  in  Cubanacan  and 
in   the  islets  of   the  Jardines   and  Canarreos. 

"The  chroniclers  do  not  state  whether  or  not 
the  Siboneyes  resisted  the  Tainan  invasion,  but 
we  may  surmise  that  they  at  least  attempted  to 
do  so,  although,  finally  subjugated,  they  emi- 
grated westward. 

"Although  we  follow  the  custom  of  calling 
the  Cuban  Indians  found  by  Columbus  'Sibon- 
e3^es,'  it  appears  proved  that  they  were  not  all 
of  that  family ,  and  that  the  term  should  be  prop- 
erly applied  to  the  Indians  of  the  central  parts 
of  Cuba  and  never  to  those  who  occupied  the 
eastern  portion." 

Coscidluela's  Theories. — The  true  relative 
positions  of  the  Siboney  and  Taino,  al- 
though previously  suggested  by  Fewkes,  are 
here  clearly  stated  for  the  first  time,  and 
in  making  this  statement  Cosculluela  has 
performed  a  service  to  Cuban  archeology 
perhaps  as  valuable  as  his  discoveries  in  the 
Cienaga  de  Zapata.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
he  did  not  use  the  name  Siboney  consistently 
in  this  restricted  sense  throughout  the  book. 
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and  still  more  unfortunate  that,  instead  of 
recognizing  the  Arawak  origin  of  the  Taino 
throughout,  he  states  in  one  place  that  the 
Tainos  originated  from  an  intermixture  of  a 
few  Arawak  famiHes  with  the  Lucayo  or 
" Cofachique,"  (authority  not  stated),  and 
in    others    draws    a    distinction    between 
"Taino"  and  "Arawak."     The  writer  feels 
also  that  there  is  Httle  evidence  for  calling 
the   Siboneyes   "Arawaks,"   as   so   few   of 
their    words    have    been    preserved — not 
enough  for  comparison,  the  majority  of  the 
Cuban  Indian  words  which  have  come  down 
to  us  being  of  Taino  origin.     These  are  in 
many  cases  demonstrably  Arawak,  as  are 
the  Taino  words,  often  identical  or  similar, 
derived  from  Haiti.     Given  that  the  Taino 
were  a  branch  of  the  Arawak  stock,  which  is 
generally  accepted  by  students  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  evidence  at  hand  to  the  effect  that 
the  Taino  and  Siboney  languages  were  mu- 
tually uninteUigible  would  suggest  that  the 
latter  were  not  Arawak. 

The  other  parts  of  the  chapter  are  taken  up 
with  a  discussion  of  Antillean  culture  in 
general  and  its  origins   in  South  America, 
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and,  as  before  stated,  shows  much  research 
into  historical  sources  and  the  work  of  mod- 
ern writers,  in  all  an  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive account. 

Besides  tracing  origins  as  above,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  seems  to 
have  been  no  connection  whatever  with 
Yucatan,  and  publishing  a  map  showing  the 
location  of  the  Carib,  Arawak,  and  Siboney, 
as  separate  peoples,  CoscuUuela  identifies 
the  fine  poHshed  hatchets  and  fine  stone 
carvings  found  in  Cuba  as  pertaining  to  the 
Arawak  culture,  but  fails  to  recognize  this 
culture  as  Taino. 

As  did  his  predecessors,  he  falls  into  the 
old  and  natural  error  of  identif3dng  the 
artificially  flattened  skulls  found  in  eastern 
Cuba  as  Carib,  instead  of  Taino,  and  there- 
fore as  indicating  Carib  settlements,  and 
tries  on  the  authority  of  Schomburgk  to 
estabhsh  the  existence  of  Carib  settlements 
from  the  presence  of  shellheaps  of  perfor- 
ated conchs  near  the  Cienaga  de  Zapata. 
In  fact,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  he 
attaches  too  much  importance  to  Carib 
influence  throughout. 
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Archeologists  will  probably  quarrel  with 
CoscuUuela  in  his  statement  that  paleolithic 
man  existed  in  Cuba  while  it  was  still  part 
of  the  continent,  and  will  ask  for  proofs; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  Ciboneyes 
had  progressed  Kttle,  if  any,  beyond  the 
Paleolithic  stage  of  culture,  at  the  time  of 
the  discovery,  although  they  were  living 
side  by  side  with  the  Taino,  whose  culture 
may  be  described  as  advanced  Neolithic. 

Historical  Chapter. — Finally,  in  the  next 
chapter  CoscuUuela  takes  up  the  harrowing 
story  of  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  their 
brutahty  toward  the  Indians,  and  the  con- 
quest, enslavement,  and  final  virtual  ex- 
termination of  that  unfortunate  people, 
recites  legends  of  the  last  survivors,  and 
shows  photographs  of  some  of  their  mixed- 
blood  descendants.  Throughout  the  book 
are  many  items  of  information  of  value  to 
the  archeologist,  and  legends  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  folklore — tales  many  of  which 
seem  founded  on  aboriginal  tradition. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

Archeological  Collections  in  Cuba 
private  collections 


RASCO  Collection. — We  must  not 
omit  from  our  account  of  the 
original  archeological  work  done 
in  Cuba  prior  to  1915  a  brief 
resume  of  the  labors  of  several  private  col- 
lectors whose  results,  although  hitherto  not 
published  in  scientific  form,  most  certainly 
deserve  mention.  One  of  these  is  Col. 
Federico  Rasco,  of  the  Cuban  Army,  now 
resident  in  Habana,  who,  during  his  long 
service  in  command  of  the  Rural  Guard  in 
various  parts  of  the  island,  particularly  in 
Oriente,  has  found  the  opportunity  to  col- 
lect some  exceptionally  fine  material,  of 
which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  us 
photographs  and  descriptions. 

Dujo. — Colonel   Rasco's    choicest    speci- 
men is  the  dujo,  or  wooden  seat,  shown  in 
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pL  V,  which  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
good  condition  known  to  the  writer,  from 
Cuba.     Colonel  Rasco  writes  of  it: 

"This  is  a  dujo,  or  seat,  of  a  Siboney  chief, 
found  in  a  cave  of  the  mountains  about  Jauco, 
in  the  Baracoa  district  near  the  southern  coast 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is 
made  of  exceedingly  hard  guayacdn  wood,  all 
of  one  piece,  with  four  legs,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  photograph.  Its  dimensions  are,  length 
14|  in.,  width  8  in.,  height  4 J  in. 

"The  top  view  (pi.  v,  a),  shows  the  entire 
upper  surface  of  the  seat,  by  which  its  note- 
worthy carving  may  be  appreciated.  This 
precious  archeological  specimen  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  made  of  wood,  in  Cuba,  and  belongs 
to  the  same  pre-Columbian  period  as  the  rest 
of  my  collection.  Historical  data  preserved  in 
this  Republic  prove  that  in  primitive  Cuba  such 
seats  were  used  only  by  the  chiefs,  or  caciques, 
of  the  aborigines,  whom  Columbus  found  in 
this  country. 

In  addition  to  this  the  writer  wishes  only 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  part  of 
the  carving  at  each  end  seems  to  represent 
a   highly   conventionalized   head,    seen   in 
profile,  the  eyes  of  which,  judging  by  the 
cavities  remaining  and  the  traces  of  gum 
within   them,   have  been  inlaid,   probably 
with  shell,  and  to  remark  that,  according 
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to  the  nomenclature  followed  in  this  paper, 
the  carving  should  be  attributed  to  the  Taino 
rather  than  to  the  Ciboney. 

Cassava  Grater. — Another  unusually  fine 
specimen  in  the  collection  is  a  guayo,  or  cas- 
sava grater,  illustrated  in  pi.  vi,  also  the 
only  prehistoric  example  of  its  kind  known 
from  Cuba,  although  the  practice  of  making 
somewhat  similar  graters  has  survived  until 
recent  times,  notably  among  the  mixed- 
blood  Indians  of  El  Canev.  Colonel  Rasco 
writes  of  this: 

"It  is  made  of  hard  guayacdn  wood,  with  a 
height  of  26  in.  and  a  width  of  10|  in.  at  the 
broadest  point.  The  surface  which  served  to 
grate  the  yuca  to  make  casahe  is  almost  entirely 
covered  with  minute  pieces  of  stone  of  a  very 
hard  nature — a  sort  of  serpentine  rock  which 
abounds  on  the  island.  As  may  be  seen,  some 
of  the  little  stones,  having  been  various  centur- 
ies imbedded  in  the  wood,  have  now  fallen  out 
with  the  passage  of  time,  leaving  small  holes. 
The  specimen  was  found  in  a  cave  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Baracoa  district  and  corresponds 
with  the  same  period  to  which  the  other  things 
belong." 

Wooden  Bowl. — The  Colonel  also  has  a 
wooden  bowl  found  in  one  of  the  Pinar  del 
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Rio  lakes,  which  was  probably  imbedded  in 
the    mud    hke    other    wooden    specimens 
from  the  same  region,  to  be  described  later. 
He  says: 

''This  bowl  is  of  black  color,  very  hard,  and 
shows  burning.     It  is  3|  in.  high,  measured  at 
the  sides,  and  is  9f  in.  in  diameter.     It  was 
found  in  1914  ui  the  Laguna  de  los  Indios  in 
the  western  part  of  the  island,  province  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  in  the  narrow  part  where  the  peninsula 
of  Guanahacabibes  begins." 

In  the  collection  also  is  one  of  the  conical 
stone  pestles,  found  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Or- 
ganos,  which  we  later  found  are  quite  typi- 
cal of  this  province. 

Idols. — Prominently  figuring  in  this  col- 
lection may  be  seen  two  large,  rude  idols  of 
limestone,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  pi.  vii. 
This  came  from  a  Baracoa  cave;  the  other, 
of  madreporic  material,  was  encountered  on 
the  coast.  Like  so  many  of  the  larger 
stone  idols  found  in  Cuba,  the  carving  on 
these  is  so  rough  and  irregular  that  they 
seem  rather  the  work  of  the  primitive 
Ciboney  rather  than  that  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced Taino,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  in 
stonework  is  well  known. 
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Celts    and    Pestles. — Among    the    Rasco 
specimens  are  also  thirteen  celts,  ranging 


Fig.  8.— Celt  of  stone,  with 
carved  face  (Taino),  from 
Oriente  Province.  Rasco 
Collection,  Habana.  (Length, 
7.5  in.) 


Fig.  9.— Pestle  of  stone, 
with  carved  face  (Taino) , 
from  Oriente  Province. 
Rasco  Collection,  Ha- 
bana.    (Length,  10  in.) 


from  3  in.  to  7|  in.  long,  and  including  some 
fine,  highly-polished  examples  of  the  peta- 
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loid  type,  one  of  which  (fig.  8)  bears  a  carved 
face;  a  remarkable  pestle  of  the  conical 
type,  10  in.  long,  and  also  bearing  a  grinning 
face  carved  in  Tainan  style  (fig.  9),  and  two 
nicely  worked,  bi-convex,  discoidal  stones, 
which  Colonel  Rasco  thinks  were  used  as 
mullers.  These  were  all  found  in  Oriente 
province. 

Pottery. — In  the  way  of  pottery  the  col- 
lection embraces  two  typical  vessels  of 
cazuela  form,  one  of  which  is  decorated; 
thirteen  characteristic  Tainan  decorated 
handles  of  pottery  vessels,  many  of  them 
human  and  animal  efhgies;  and  two  small 
clay  receptacles  of  semicylindrical  form. 
All  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Oriente 
province,  and  all  are  prehistoric. 

Skulls. — Not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
collection  are  eight  skulls  from  Oriente, 
representing  the  two  types  found  in  that 
district — one  normal,  the  other  artificially 
flattened.  The  natural  skulls  Colonel  Rasco 
rightly  attributes  to  the  original  natives  of 
the  island,  the  Ciboney,  and,  following  the 
lead  of  Dr  de  la  Torre  and  others,  considers 
the  flattened  skulls  to  be  Carib.     As  to  the 
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last  identification,  the  writer  proposes  to 
produce  evidence  in  this  work  showing  that 
the  flattened  skulls,  or  at  least  a  large  pro- 
portion of  them,  are  from  the  Taino  immi- 


FiG.  10.— Pestle  of  stone,  with  carved  head  (Taino), 
from  a  cave  at  Alcala,  near  Holguin.  Garcia  Feria  Collec- 
tion.   (Height,  4.1  in.; 

grants  from  Haiti  and  their  descendants, 
and  not  from  the  Carib,  who  made  perhaps 
occasional  raids  on  eastern  Cuba,  but  had 
no  settlements  west  of  the  Lesser  Antilles, 
so  far  as  can  now  be  determined. 
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Garcia  Feria  Collection.— Another  im- 
portant collection  is  that  of  Sr  Eduardo 
Garcia  Feria,  of  Holguin,  all  found  in  the 
region  about  that  city,  which  lies  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  Oriente  province. 

Efigy  Pestles. — The  most  notable  indi- 
vidual objects  are  two  remarkable  efhgy 
pestles,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  10;  the 
other,  representing  a  turtle,  will  be  illus- 
trated in  the  second  part  of  this  work.  The 
first,  which  Sr  Garcia  considers  an  effigy  of 
a  monkey,  but  which  seems  rather  to  rep- 
resent a  dog,  is  made  of  Hmestone,  and  is 
2.7  in.  high.  Both  were  found  in  the  caves 
of  Banes. 

Celts. — Especially  worthy  of  notice  also 
is  the  beautiful  series  of  petaloid  celts, 
including  many  symmetrical  and  highly- 
polished  examples  in  translucent  green 
serpentine  and  black  diorite,  the  largest 
assemblage  of  these  artistic  products  of  abo- 
riginal skill  the  writer  has  seen  in  Cuba. 
They  number  no  fewer  than  forty  entire  and 
nine  broken  specimens,  ranging  from  2.1  in. 
to  8.8  in.  long,  not  counting  an  unusually 
short,  broad  form,  and  a  type  attributed  to 
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the  Carib  (fig.  111).  There  are  also  three 
pestles  of  the  ordinary  conical  form,  two 
mortars  of  stone,  a  polished  stone  pendant 
(fig.  11),  and  a  few  other  objects  of  stone. 


Fig.  11. — Pendant  of  stone  (perhaps  Ciboney),  from 
near  Holguin.    Garcia  Feria  Collection.     (Length  2.7  in.) 


Pottery. — In  pottery,  Sr  Garcia  has  a 
nearly  perfect  vessel  of  the  cazuela  type, 
bearing  a  conventional  owl's  head  as  dec- 
oration (fig.  12);  another  without  decoration 
and  more  rounded  in  form;  a  little  image  or 
idol  of  clay  (fig.  13),  minus  the  legs  but  re- 
sembling some  found  in  Baracoa;  and  many 
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ornate  handles  and  parts  of  cazuelas,  bowls, 
and  plates,  showing  typical  Tainan  figures  of 
men  (fig.  14)  and  animals,  and  other  decora- 
tions identical  with  Baracoa  ware. 


Fig.  12. — Pottery  vessel  (Taino),  from  cave  at  Banes, 
near  Holguin.  Garcia  Feria  Collection.  (Diameter  at 
rim,  7.3  in.) 


Unfortunately  Sr  Garcia  was  unable  to 
obtain  suitable  photographs  of  his  material, 
and  was  obliged  to  send  drawings,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  do  justice  to  his  col- 
lection. With  the  drawings  he  kindly  sub- 
mitted a  brief  paper  on  the  archeology  of 
the  Holguin  region,  a  translation  of  which 
follows. 
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Fig.  13— Idol  or  doll  of 
clay  (Taino),  from  Banes, 
nearHolguin.  Garcia  Feria 
Collection.  (Height,  2.5 
in.) 


Fig.  14.— Head  of  pot- 
tery, probably  the  handle 
of  a  vessel  (Taino),  from 
La  Macagua,  near  Holguin. 
Garcia  Feria  Collection. 
(Height,  2.7  in.) 


Archeology  of  the  Holguin  Region  of  Cuba 

By  Eduardo  Garcia  Feria 

"In  1512,  twenty  years  after  the  discovery 
of  the  island  of  Cuba  by  Christopher  Columbus, 
this  according  to  Father  Bartolome  de  las 
Casas,  it  had  a  population  of  three  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  distributed  in  the  fifteen 
provinces  or  chieftaincies  into  which  it  was 
divided,  which  were:  Guaniguanico,  Marien, 
Habana,  Sabaneque,  Xagua,  Cubanacan,  Ma- 
gon,  Camagiiey,  Ornafray,  Maniabon,  Cueiba, 
Macaca,  Bayatiquiri,  Baracoa,  and  Maisi. 
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•  "The  territorial  division  today  called  Ori- 
ente  was  one  of  those  thickest  populated  by  the 
Indians,  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  its  soil, 
its  innumerable  streams,  its  ports,  and  its  prox- 
imity to  Santo  Domingo,  Porto  Rico,  and  Ja- 
maica. In  this  Oriente  is  included  the  region 
of  Holgum,  called  Cueiba  by  the  Indians,  and 
here  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  finding,  in 
different  localities,  a  number  of  objects,  whole  or 
in  fragments,  in  use  by  its  inhabitants  before 
the  discovery  of  Cuba  by  Columbus,  which 
illustrate  their  stage  of  civilization.  In  this 
region  the  natives  lived  on  the  summits  of  the 
range  of  low  limestone  hills  crossing  it  from 
west  to  east  to  join  the  Sagua-Baracoa  moun- 
tains; they  lived  also  at  the  mouths  of  the 
streams  which  water  the  district  and  empty 
into  the  ports  of  Gibara,  Vita,  Naranjo,  Yagua- 
jay.  Banes  (called  Bani  by  the  Indians),  and 
Nipe. 

"On  the  plateau  of  Catuco  hill,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  fertile  and  picturesque  Cacoyu- 
qum  river,  two  miles  from  the  port  of  Gibara 
and  twenty-four  from  Holguin,  I  found  in  the 
various  excavations  I  made,  about  one  foot  in 
depth,  and  mixed  with  shells  and  ashes,  various 
fragments  of  pottery  vessels  and  stone  axes,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  sketches  I  enclose.  In  this 
place  could  still  be  seen  vestiges  of  the  existence 
of  several  groups  of  Indian  dwellings,  shown  by 
the  marks  of  timbers  driven  into  the  ground, 
and  a  kind  of  sandy  soil  different  from  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  hill,  for  the  Indians  brought  this 
kind  of  earth  to  make  the  floors  of  their  houses. 

"In  the  same  manner  as  at  Catuco  hill,  I 
excavated  at  La  Giiira  and  at  La  Macagua, 
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finding  Indian  remains.  At  the  first  site,  La 
Giiira,  7  miles  south  of  Holguin,  and  near  the 
banks  of  Matamoros  river,  on  the  side  of  a  little 
hill,  the  property  of  Sr  Antonio  Requejos,  Indian 
remains  are  in  plain  sight.  Here  I  collected 
pieces  of  vessels,  of  griddles  to  make  cassava,  or 
casabi,  cones  of  worked  stone  to  grind  grain,  a 
pottery  vessel,  and  a  mortar  of  spherical  form. 
At  the  second  site.  La  Macagua,  9  miles  east  of 
Holguin,  and  on  the  top  of  a  hill  surrounded  by 
rough  country  cut  by  a  number  of  winding 
gullies,  I  found  unmistakable  signs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  Indian  dwellings,  and  collected  worked 
stones  for  grinding,  a  mortar,  clay  figures,  and 
pieces  of  vessels. 

"The  turtle  [pestle]  cut  in  hard  black  stone, 
and  the  monkey  similarly  carved  in  limestone 
are  from  the  caves  of  Alcala.  The  workmanship 
of  other  objects,  found  in  the  caves  at  Banes, 
demonstrates  that  the  Indians  in  this  last  local- 
ity possessed  a  higher  degree  of  civilization, 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  they  lived  at  a  sea- 
port, and  were  in  communication  with  the  tribes 
of  other  countries  neighboring  to  Cuba." 

O'Fallon  Collection. — Another  im- 
portant collection  is  that  of  Sr  R.  S.  O'Fal- 
lon, of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  on  desposit  in  the  Museo  y  Bib- 
lioteca  in  that  city.  Details,  unfortunately, 
are  lacking,  but  we  know  that  he  has, 
among  other  things:  a  fine  series  of  Taino 
artifacts  from  the  middens  of  the  Baracoa 
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region,  including  the  bone  carving  shown  in 
fig.  15,  which  is  evidently  the  end  of  the 


Fig.   15.— Carving  in  bone  (Taino),  from   Pueblo  Viejo, 
Baracoa.    OTallon  Collection.     (Length,  1.3  in.) 


Fig.  16. — Three-pointed  stone  suggesting  Porto  Rican 
forms  (Taino),  from  San  Andres  Road,  near  Holguin. 
O'Fallon  Collection,  Santiago  Museum.     (.Length,  8.5  in.) 

handle  of  a  spoon-like  object,  or  "swallow- 
stick;"  part  of  a  similar  object  of  somewhat 
different  character  (fig.  20);  a  quartz  pen- 
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dant  representing  the  head  of  a  bird  (fig. 
18),  and  a  pestle,  or  grinding  stone,  bear- 
ing a  bird  effigy  (fig.   17) — this  last  from 


Fig.  17. — Grinding  stone  showing  effigy  of  bird  (Taino), 
from  Pueblo  Viejo,  Baracoa.  O'Fallon  Collection,  Santi- 
ago Museum.     (Lengch,  6  in.) 


Fig.  18.— Pendant  of  quartz  (Taino),  representing  the 
head  of  a  bird,  from  Pueblo  Viejo,  Baracoa.  O'Fallon  Col- 
lection, Santiago  Museum.     (Length,  1.8  in.) 


Pueblo  Viejo.  Important  as  the  only  speci- 
men on  record  from  Cuba  suggesting  the 
"three-pointed  stones,"  or  "zemis,"  of 
Porto  Rico,  is   the  simple  but  well-made 
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Fig.  19.— Heads  of  earthenware  (Taino),  from  the  Bara- 
coa  district.  O'Fallon  Collection,  Santiago  Museum. 
(Length  of  b,  1.7  in.) 


Fig.  20.— Object  carved  from  bone  (Taino), pi obab]y 
the  handle  of  a  "swallow-stick,"  from  the  Baracoa  district. 
O'Fallon  Collection,  Santiago  Museum.     (Length  4.5  in.) 
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object,  shown  in  fig.  16,  picked  up  by  Sr 
O'Fallon  near  Holguin. 

Other  Collections.— Among  the  smaller 
private  collections  may  be  mentioned  those 
of  Dr  Charles  T.  Ramsden  of  Guantanamo, 
of  Dr  Pedro  Garcia  Valdes  of  Pinar  del  Rio, 
who  has  some  Taino  celts  found  near  Vifi- 
ales,   and  a   few   typical   Ciboney   articles 
from  Cabo  San  Antonio,  and,  finally,  a  col- 
lection in  Mantua,  of  which  the  writer  has 
heard  rumors,  which  is  said  to  belong  to 
Sr    Emetrio    Santovenia    and    to    contain, 
among  other  objects,  some  Taino  celts  from 
that  part  of  Pinar  del  Rio  province.    De- 
tails of  this  could  not  be  obtained,  as  the 
writer  was  compelled,  by  the  arrival  of  the 
rainy  season,  to  leave  that  part  of  the  island 
before  he  could  visit  Mantua,  which  lies 
far  from  any  railroad. 

PUBLIC   COLLECTIONS 

MusEO  Montane. — The  largest  and  most 
complete  archeological  collection  in  Cuba,  all 
things  considered,  is  that  of  the  Museo  Mon- 
tane— the  Museum  of  the  National  Univer- 
sity in  Habana, — for  it  contains  not  only  a 
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good  general  collection  illustrative  of  the 
Tainan  culture,  embracing  nearly  all  the 
typical  and  some  of  the  rare  forms  in  pot- 
tery, stone,  and  shell,  from  Oriente  prov- 
ince, and  a  Ciboney  series  from  the  same 
region,  but  a  number  of  special  collections 
of  value,  such  as  Dr  Montana's  find  of 
human  bones  and  rude  implements  from 
Sancti  Spiritus,  and  the  results  of  his  expe- 
dition with  Dr  Rodriguez  to  the  mounds 
found  by  Cosculluela,  near  the  Cienaga  de 
Zapata,  comprising  skeletons  with  normal 
skulls,  together  with  hammerstones  (fig.  6), 
gouges  and  vessels  of  shell  (pi.  iv),  and  flints 
(fig.  7),  all  of  Ciboney  type,  mentioned 
in  the  last  chapter. 

Besides  all  these,  and  a  few  specimens 
in  wood,  shell,  and  stone,  and  some  human 
bones  from  Pinar  del  Rio,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  unique  single  specimens  in  the  mu- 
seum. 

Idols. — Among  these  are  Rodriguez- 
Ferrer's  historic  stooping  idol  of  stone  from 
Bayamo  (fig.  1),  already  described,  appar- 
ently of  Taino  workmanship,  and  the  mag- 
nificent   wooden   idol    shown   in   pi.    viii. 
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Made  of  hard  guayacdn  wood,  as  are  most 
of  the  surviving  wooden  specimens  from 
eastern  Cuba,  and  found  in  a  cave  in  one  of 
the  higher  cHffs  of  Maisi,  it  bears,  carved 
on  one  side,  a  human  face,  with  inlaid  eyes 


Fig.    21. — Idol  of  wood,  from  Sancti  Spiritus.     Museo 
Montane,  Habana.     (Height,  8.2  in.) 

of  shell,  one  of  which  unfortunately  has 
fallen  from  its  place.  The  arms  and  legs 
and  generative  organs  are  clearly  shown, 
and  even  the  ears,  in  the  lobes  of  which  the 
ear-plugs  affected  by  the  Taino  are  indi- 
cated.   The  form  of  the  whole  object  is  a 
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thick,  cigar-shape,  which  might  raise  some 
doubt  as  to  its  use  as  an  idol,  particularly 
since  the  upper  part  is  hollow,  after  the 
fashion  of  a  drum.  However  that  may  be, 
the  style  of  the  carving  is  undoubtedly 
Tainan.     The  height  is  about  36  in. 

Of,  different  character,  without  a  trace  of 
Tainan  style,  is  the  much  smaller  wooden 
idol  shown  in  fig.  21,  said  to  have  been  found 
at  Sancti  Spiritus.  If  truly  Indian  in  ori- 
gin, and  not  made  by  imported  negro 
slaves,  as  the  somewhat  African  style  of 
carving  suggests,  it  was  probably  made  by 
the  primitive  Ciboney. 

Other  Rare  Specimens. — Besides  these, 
there  is  a  rude  idol  of  stone  figured  by 
Fewkes;^^  a  stone  dujo  (perhaps  a  metate) 
found  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  but  of  unknown 
origin  (fig.  22);  an  effigy  of  a  turtle  carved 
in  stone,  from  Jauco  (fig.  23) ;  a  monolithic 
stone  hatchet  (celt  and  handle  all  in  one) 
from  Ovando  (fig.  3);  an  effigy  pestle  from 
Manzanillo  (fig.  24),  and  a  circular  perfor- 
ated stone  found  at  Tunas  de  Zaza  (near 
Sancti  Spiritus)  (fig.  25).  Most  of  these, 
except  the  stone  dujo,   are  figured  by  Dr 
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Montane  in  his  "Homme  de  Sancti  Spiri- 
tus,"^^  and  our  illustrations  of  these  and  of 
all  the  specimens  from  the  museum  under 
his  charge  and  which  bears  his  name  were 
obtained  through  his  courtesy. 


Fig.  22. — Dujo  (?)  of  stone,  from  Lomas  de  Cuzco, 
Pinar  del  Rio.  Museo  Montane.  (Height  at  back,  17  in.) 
Courtesy  of  Dr  L.  Montane. 

Other  interesting  specimens  in  the  collec- 
tion are  the  curious  shell  object  bearing  one 
of  the  grinning  faces  appearing  so  often  in 
Tainan  art  (fig.  26),  found  near  Holguin; 
the  implement  formed  like  a  Carib  hatchet, 
but  with  a  blunt  edge,  shown  in  fig.  27, 
picked  up  in  the  Valley  of  Guamacaro,  near 
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Matanzas;  and,  finally,  the  rude  petaloid 
celt  which,  with  a  nondescript  implement, 


Fig.  23— Turtle  effigy  of 
stone  (Taino),  from  Jauco. 
Museo  Montane.  (Length 
5.9  in.) 


Fig.  24.— Idol  or  pestle 
of  stone  (Taino),  from 
Manzanillo.  After  Mon- 
tane. 


Fig.    25. — Sinker  (?)   of    stone,    from    Tunas    de    Zaza. 
Museo  Montane.     (Diam.,  3.2  in.) 

possibly  a  form  of  pestle,  is  shown  in  fig.  28. 
Both  of  these  are  from   San  Miguel,   in 
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Fig.  26. — Carving  in  shell  (Taino),  from  Holguin.    Museo 
Montane.     (Length,  2  in.) 


Fig.  27.— Implement  of  stone  (Carib  type),  from  Valle 
de  Guamacaro,  near  Matanzas.  Museo  Montane.  ^Length, 
4  in.) 
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Habana  province,  from  which  they  are  the 
only  aboriginal  objects  on  record. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  first-class  collec- 
tion of  aboriginal  Cuban  skulls  in  the  Museo 
Montane,  and  a  collection  from  other  parts 
of  the  world  outside  of  Cuba. 


Fig.  28. — Implements  of  stone  from  San  Miguel,  Hab- 
ana province.    Museo  Montane.    (Length  oib,  11  in.) 


Santiago  Museum. — The  only  other 
public  collection  of  note  in  Cuba  is  that  of 
the  Museo  y  Biblioteca  at  Santiago,  in  charge 
of  Sr  Jose  Bofil  y  Cayol,  whose  kindnesses 
to  the  writer  have  already  been  mentioned. 
Part  of  the  collection  on  exhibition  here  is 
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the  property  of  the  museum,  if  the  writer 
understands  correctly,  and  part  of  Sr  R.  S. 
0 'Fallon's  collection,  before  mentioned,  is 
deposited  as  a  loan. 

Idols. — The  feature  that  first  strikes  the 
visitor's  eye  is  the  number  of  large  stone 
idols,  carved  from  stalagmites,  there  being 
at  least  six  in  all.  These  are  all  carved  in 
the  same  style,  and  appear  as  if  they  might 
have  all  been  by  the  same  hand,  the  style 
being  different,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
very  rude  idols  found  by  Colonel  Rasco 
(pi.  vii)  and  the  writer  (pi.  lix),  which 
may  possible  be  of  Ciboney  origin,  and,  on 
the  other,  from  the  well-finished  types  like 
those  of  Rodriguez-Ferrer  (fig.  1),  and  the 
symmetrical  idol  shown  in  pi.  ix,  both  of 
which  are  evidently  Tainan.  There  is  cer- 
tainly something  peculiar  about  the  large 
idols  in  question,  but  the  writer  could  not 
venture  an  opinion  without  further  study. 

The  symmetrical  idol  (pi.  ix)  mentioned 
above,  of  smaller  size,  found  in  a  cave  at 
Boruga,  near  Baracoa,  which  also  figures  in 
the  Santiago  Museum,  is  also  different  in 
detail  from  any  that  either  Fewkes  or  the 
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IDOL    OF   CORAL   ROCK   (TAINO),    FROM    GRAN    TIERRA. 
BARACOA 
<In  the  Santiago  Museum.     Length,  10.5  in.     Courtesy  of  Dr  J.  Walter 
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writer  has  seen  from  the  Antilles,  yet  there 
is  nothing  peculiar  about  it.  It  agrees,  on 
the  whole,  with  Tainan  styles,  and  the  ear- 
lobes  show  Tainan  ear-plug  ornaments. 


Fig.  29. — Ceremonial  celt  (Taino)_,  from  Rio  Seco, 
Jauco.    Santiago  Museum.    (Length,  6  in.)    After  Fewkes. 

Hatchets. — Another  fine  specimen  in  this 
collection  is  the  hatchet  bearing  a  carved 
head,  shown  in  fig.  29,  said  by  some  to  come 
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from  the  vicinity  of  Jauco,  but,  by  Sr 
Bacardi,^**  in  his  "Cronicas  de  Santiago  de 
Cuba,"  to  have  been  found  near  El  Caney. 
There  is  also  a  good  series  of  typical  peta- 
loid  celts,  including  the  very  large  and  un- 
usually fine  one  shown  by  Fewkes.^.^ 

Pottery. — As  to  number  of  entire  or  almost 
complete  pottery  vessels,  this  collection 
leads  any  in  Cuba — or  did  lead  when  last 
visited  by  the  writer  in  1915 — there  being 

Fig.  30. — Potsherd   (Taino),  showing  figure  in  unusual 
position.    Santiago  Museum.     (Length,  10.5  in.) 

five  of  these,  representing  several  types,  a 
number  having  been  found  in  the  caves  of 
the  Finca  Cativar,  near  Asserederos,  on  the 
coast  west  of  Santiago.  There  is  also  a 
good  general  collection  of  effigy  cazuela 
handles  and  decorated  potsherds,  especially 
interesting  among  which  is  a  large  fragment 
of  a  vessel  bearing  the  head  and  arms  of  a 
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figure  in  vigorous  action  (fig.  30),  making  a 
gesture  which  must  have  some  distinct 
meaning,  for  other  examples  have  been 
found,  including  one  on  a  potsherd  un- 
earthed by  our  party  at  La  Chivera,  back 
of  Imias,  in  the  Baracoa  district  (fig.  31). 


Fig.  31. — Potsherd  (Taino),  from  Imias,  showing  figure  in 
unusual  position.     (Length,  5.4  in.) 


Shell  Effigy. — Among  general  midden  ma- 
terial of  the  Tainan  culture  in  the  Santiago 
Museum,  of  especial  interest  is  a  carved 
jingler  of  Oliva  shell,  bearing  a  grinning 
face,  something  like  our  best  specimen  of  this 
type  (fig.  49),  but  larger  and  better  executed. 

Academy  or  Sciences. — In  the  Academia 
de  Ciencias  in  Habana  may  be  seen  a  small 
collection  of  Tainan  implements  and  aborig- 
inal skulls,  presumably  representing  for  the 
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greater  part  the  results  of  Dr  de  la  Torre's 
brief  visit  to  Cape  Maisi. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  pubHc  collections 
known  to  the  writer  in  Cuba,  unless  there 
may  be  a  few  specimens  on  view  at  the 
Sociedad  Economica  in  Habana. 

COLLECTIONS    OUTSIDE    OF   CUBA 

Besides  these  collections  on  the  island  of 
Cuba  may  be  mentioned  a  collection  in  the 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History  in 
New  York,  another  in  the  National  Museum 
at    Washington,    and    a    third    in    private 
hands— the  collection  of  Mr  B.  W.  Arnold, 
of  Albany,  New  York.     There  are  also  a 
number  of  specimens  in  Spain,  of  which 
several,   found  by  Rodriguez-Ferrer,  were 
deposited  in  the  Gabinete  de  Historia  Nat- 
ural in  Madrid. 
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Philological  and  Historical  Research 


TURNING  now  to  the  work  of  in- 
vestigators who  did  no  actual 
field  work  but  confined  themselves 
to  philological  investigation  of  the 
Cuban  Indian  words  embodied  in  modern 
provincial  Spanish,  to  historical  research 
among  the  writings  of  early  authors  and 
compilations  of  modern  ones,  we  find  among 
the  first  attempts  to  correlate  the  historical 
data  concerning  the  Cuban  Indians,  a  map 
purporting  to  show  the  location  of  the  dif- 
ferent provinces  or  chieftaincies  into  which 
they  were  divided  at  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery. 

Jose  de  la  Torre'' s  Map. — This  was  pre- 
pared by  Dr  Jose  Maria  de  la  Torre,-*'  and 
was  called  by  him  "Map  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  and  Surrounding  Countries,  according 
to  the  divisions  of  the  natives,  with  the 
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routes    followed    by   Admiral    Christopher 
Columbus  in   his   discoveries   about   these 
seas,  and  the  first  settlements  of  the  Span- 
iards; for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  early 
history."     This    the    author    explains    in 
an  article  published  in  1841, ^^  which  also 
sets  forth  his  sources  of  information  and 
furnishes  additional  data.     The  map  shows 
29  divisions  or  provinces,  but  of  these  two, 
"Ornofai"  and  "Magon,"  La  Torre  thinks 
were  errors  on  the  part  of  Columbus,  who 
thought  he  had  discovered  Cathay.     This  is 
not,  it  should  be  noted,  our  Dr  Carlos  de  la 
Torre,  but  Dr  Jose  Maria  de  la  Torre.     A 
copy  of  the  map  will  appear  in  our  second 
volume. 

Bachiller's    "Cuba    Primitiva.'' — Largest 
and  most  pretentious,  as  well  as  the  most 
valuable  of  the  earlier  works  in  this  line,  is 
the     "Cuba    Primitiva"     of    Bachiller    y 
Morales.^^    His  first  four  chapters  are  de- 
voted to  a  discussion  of   the  origin  of  the 
Indians  as  viewed  by  various  authors,  who 
seemed  to  have  compared  them,  and  sus- 
pected   their    affinity,    with    such    diverse 
peoples  as  the  Phenicians,   the  Irish,   the 
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Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Annam  (!); 
then  in  the  fifth  chapter  he  takes  up  the  con- 
tention of  authors  who  have  tried  to  prove 
that  the  Indians  of  Cuba  came  from  Yuca- 
tan, or  Florida,  or  that  the  early  Cuban 
Indians  went  thence  to  Yucatan  and  there 
built   the  great  Maya   cities  whose  ruins 
still  remain,  and  finally  decides  rightly  that 
we  must  hunt  for  the  origin  of  the  natives 
of  Cuba  in  a  direction  contrary  to  that  gen- 
erally supposed — toward  South  America,  by 
way  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  connect  the  Indians  of 
Cuba  with  those  of  Yucatan  in  any  com- 
parison that  can  be  made  of  language  or 
customs. 

In  the  following  four  chapters,  Bachiller 
reviews   the   traditions  of   the   Carib   and 
Haitian  Indians  as  to  their  own  origin,  and 
takes  up  more  notions  of  different  writers  as 
to  their,  affiliations,  but  finally  offers,  as  a 
method   for  establishing   the  truth  of   the 
matter,  a  plan  he  had  suggested  in  an  article 
pubhshed  in  the  Faro  Industrial  of  Habana, 
March  4,  1842,  entitled  "Entretenimientos 
Historicos  sobre  la  Isla  de  Cuba — El  Idi- 
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oma    Primitiva," — the    plan    of    searching 
out  in  Cuba  the  names  of  places,  plants, 
animals,   etc.,   that  have   survived  in   the 
provincial  Spanish,  and  adding  to  these  the 
words  from  the  local  Indian  dialects  pre- 
served in  the  writings  of  early  explorers  and 
comparing   the   vocabulary   thus   obtained 
with    known    Indian    dialects    elsewhere. 
This     article     provoked     much     criticism, 
especially  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
believed  the  Cuban  Indian  language  to  be 
of  Maya-Quiche  affiliation,  but  the  doubt 
cast  on  Bachiller's  theory  expressed  therein, 
made  him  all  the  more  •  eager  to  establish 
its  accuracy  and  led  finally  to  the  writing  of 
"Cuba  Primitiva."     This  theory  correctly 
points  to  the  connection  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Greater  Antilles  and  the  Bahamas  through 
the  chain  of  Lesser  Antilles  with  those  of  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  gives  evidence 
that  they  were  Aragua,  or  Arawak,.but  errs 
in  assuming  that  these  were  a  branch  of  the 
Carib,  to  whom,  according  to  Brinton,  they 
were  but  distantly  related. 

Proceeding,     Bachiller     refers     to     the 
caneyes,    or    sepulchral    mounds,  of  Cuba; 
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to  the  finding  of  human  bones  in  an  appar- 
ently fossil  state;  to  the  deposits  of  bones  in 
certain  caves,  including  artificially  deformed 
skulls,  but  adds  nothing  new  to  what  we 
have  already  noted,  except  to  call  attention 
to   the   fact   that,   in   spite  of  Rodriguez- 
Ferrer's  belief,  not  only  the  Caribs,  but  the 
Indians  of  Cuba  practised  the  custom  of 
flattening  the  head,  the  latter  however  ac- 
complishing the  deformation  in  a  somewhat 
different  manner,  giving  as  his  authority 
Herrera,  who  obtained  his  data  from  Oviedo. 
In  the  last  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  his 
work  Bachiller  then  enumerates  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  objects  found  in  Cuba,  Hayti, 
and  Porto   Rico — the   most   complete   Hst 
published  up  to  that  time  (1883),  but  adds 
little  that  we  have  not  noticed  before,  ex- 
cept the  fact  that  the  manufacture  of  earth- 
enware by  Indian  methods  still  persisted,  at 
the  time  of  this  writing,  in  Guanabacoa,  a 
village    near    Habana,    inhabited    by    the 
Indians  long   after   they  had   disappeared 
from  other  parts  of  the  neighboring  regions. 
He  also  mentions  the  continued  use  of  the 
guayo,  or  cassava  grater,  among  the  present 
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country  population,  still  made  in  the  old 
Indian  way  by  driving  sharp  bits  of  flint  or  of 
other  hard  stone  into  a  wooden  slab  (pi.  vi). 
Next  comes  a  version,  and  a  good  one,  of 
the   observations   made   by   Fray   Roman 
Pane,  commissioned  by  Columbus  to  collect 
and  to  put  in  writing  the  behefs  of  the  In- 
dians of  Hispaniola  (now  Haiti  and  Santo 
Domingo),  which  must  have  been  similar  to 
those  of  their  kinsmen  in  Cuba.     This  in- 
formation will  be  fully  utilized  in  the  second 
part  of  this  memoir.     But  the  most  valu- 
able and  original  part  of  Bachiller's  work 
Hes  in  the  vocabularies  of  the  dialects  of 
the    "Taino    or   peaceable   Indians"    once 
occupying    Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  and   Haiti, 
collected  from  every  possible  source,  mainly 
from  the  early  writers  and  from  the  numer- 
ous Indian  words  still  surviving  among  the 
present  population.     These  are  accompanied 
with  many  interesting  notes  and  comments 
(which  will  be  utilized  where  appropriate), 
and  occupy  more  than  half  his  volume.     In 
this,  under  the  head  of  "Guanahatabiyes," 
he  gives  a  quotation  bearing  on   the  in- 
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feriority  of  the  "Zibuneyes,"  but  does  not, 
of  course,  grasp  its  full  significance. 

Pichardo^s  "  Diccionario." — Between  the 
time  of  the  publication  of  Bachiller's  first 
article  on  "El  Idioma  Primitiva"  and  his 
book  "Cuba  Primitiva"  there  appeared 
another  work  devoted  partly  to  the  remains 
of  the  aboriginal  language,^  ^  a  dictionary 
of  Cuban  words  by  Esteban  Pichardo. 

This  "Diccionario  de  Voces  y  Erases 
Cubanas,"  while  composed  largely  of  Span- 
ish words  corrupted  or  used  in  different 
senses  in  Cuba,  and  quite  a  number  of 
terms  of  African  origin  brought  over  with 
slaves,  contains  many  Indian  words,  mainly 
names  of  animals  and  plants,  in  common 
use  on  the  island.  The  book  is  not  of  special 
interest  to  us,  however,  because  the  more 
complete  works  of  Bachiller,  and  especially 
of  Zayas,  are  now  available.  Some  valu- 
able items  may  nevertheless  be  extracted, 
for  instance,  his  definition  of  the  words 
"Indios"  as  "natives  of  El  Caney,  Tiguabos, 
Guantanamo,  and  Jiguani,"  by  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  survival  of  people  of 
Indian  blood  in  those  places  was  recognized 
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when  the  book  was  written — it  was  pub- 
lished in  1875. 

Fort's  ''Cuba  Indigena.''— In  Madrid,  in 
the  year  1881,  appeared  still  another  book 
of  similar  character,  the  "Cuba  Indigena" 
of  Nicolas  Fort  y  Roldan,^*^  which  purports 
to  comprise  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
language  of  the  Cuban  Indians,  with  their 
names  for  animals,  plants,  and  places,  to- 
gether with  a  general  description  of  the 
people,  derived  from  early  authors.  The 
linguistic  part  has  been  severely  criticized 
by  Zayas,  as  will  appear  below;  the  general 
description  has  been  much  better  done, 
especially  in  later  years;  but  in  spite  of  this 
there  are  valuable  bits  to  be  extracted,  for 
instance  his  description  of  the  Indians  sur- 
viving, in  his  day,  in  the  village  of  Guamo,  in 
El  Caney,  and  above  all  in  the  hills  of 
Yateras  near  Guantanamo,  in  which  places 
Sr  Fort  visited  them. 

Zayas  "Lexigrafia  Antillaim.'' — This^^  is 
the  latest  and  most  complete  of  the  Antil- 
lean  dictionaries,  and  in  the  writer's  opinion 
is  the  most  valuable,  containing,  as  it  does, 
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not  only  a  more  extensive  study  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  aboriginal  language  of 
the  Greater  Antilles  than  any  which  has 
yet  appeared,  but  more  words  in  the  lexicon 
part,  and  more  and  better  information  con- 
cerning them.  Certainly  the  work  has 
proved  itself  a  valuable  reference  book  in 
the  preparation  of  the  present  volume. 

In  his  introduction  Zayas  criticizes  Pi- 
chardo's  "Diccionario  Provincial"  for  dis- 
carding the  native  geographic  names,  while 
accepting  as  Indian  words  those  of  native 
derivation  but  of  Spanish  form,  for  various 
phonetic  errors,  and  for  regarding  the  ter- 
mination -agua,  found  in  so  many  Indian 
words  in  the  Greater  Antilles,  as  being 
derived  from  the  Spanish  agua,  meaning 
water. 

Of  Bachiller's  "Cuba  Primitiva"  Zayas 
says: 

"Sr  Bachiller's  work  is  a  notable  one,  and 
has  required  much  labor  and  study,  but  it  is 
unfortunate  that  it  does  not  show  better  method 
and  greater  clearness  in  setting  forth  its  abun- 
dant data;  also  that  the  author  does  not  exhibit 
more  originality  in  his  deductions." 
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"  Cuba  Indigena"  comes  in  for  the  worst 
criticism  of  all,  being  demolished  in  the  fol- 
lowing words: 

''The  work  of  Sr  Fort  is  a  prodigious  effort  of 
the  imagination,  in  which  the  author  manufac- 
tures a  'Cuban  language'  to  suit  his  own  whim 
and  liking." 

Zayas  also  flays  the  writers  who  deny 
that  there  are  any  aboriginal  words  left  in 
Cuba,  but  regard  those  thought  to  be  abo- 
riginal as  merely  corrupted  Spanish,  and 
disclaims  all  intention  or  desire  of  comparing 
an  American  Indian  language  with  Pheni- 
cian,  Chaldean,  or  Chinese. 

Proceeding,  then,  he  states  his  sources  of 
information:  first  of  all  the  contemporary 
authors  who  heard  and  used  the  words  in 
question — Oviedo,  Las  Casas,  Roman  Pane, 
and  the  rest;  second,  from  the  documents 
of  the  period  of  colonization  and  conquest; 
and,  third,  from  the  names  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, places,  and  of  objects  belonging  exclu- 
sively to  the  Antilles,  which  still  exist 
in  the  provincial  Spanish  spoken  in  these 
islands. 

Noting  the  lack  of  resemblance  to  Yuca- 
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tan  and  Florida,  Zayas  makes  the  assertion 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  islands  occu- 
pied by  the  Cannibals,  or  Caribs,  all  the 
natives  of  the  Antilles  spoke  practically  the 
same  language.     This  is  qualified  by  the 
statement,  however,  that  a  few  tribes  more 
primitive  than  the  rest,  such  as  the  Guana- 
hatabiyes    of    Pinar    del    Rio,    Cuba,    the 
Ciguayos  of  Haiti,  and  the  Eyeri  of  Porto 
Rico,  were  different  in  language. 

Moreover,  he  observes  a  point  that  the 
present  writer  has  noticed,   that  the  few 
Guanahatabibe  (or  Guanahatabiye)  names 
that    survive    are    different    in    formation 
from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  island.     He  has 
httle  to  remark  on  the  Ciguayo  language, 
but  does  say  that  the  Eyeri  words  which 
have  been  preserved  from  Porto  Rico  sug- 
gest the  connection  of  this  latter  people  with 
the  Carib  family.     iVll  through  the  work, 
however,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  use  of  the 
word  "Taino"  as  a  general  term  for  the  pre- 
dominant class  of  natives  of  the  Greater 
Antilles,  whose  language  Zayas  is  present- 
ing, is  studiously  avoided,  as  is  any  state- 
ment that  these  people  may  be  affiliated 
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with  the  Arawak  Hnguistic  family.     Before 
taking   up   his   vocabulary,   Zayas   finally 
presents  a  study  of  the  formation  of  the 
language  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  elucidated 
at  the  present  time,  which  account  will  be 
utilized  in  our  second  volume. 

Brinton^s  "Arawack  Language.'^ — We  can- 
not leave  the  subject  of  authors  dealing  with 
the  principal  aboriginal  (Taino)  language  of 
Cuba    without    referring    to    the  work    of 
Brinton,^^    who    identified    it    as   Arawak, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  by  compar- 
ing many  words  with  the  Arawak  language 
as  spoken  up  to  1800  by  the  tribesmen  of 
British    Guiana   and   Dutch   Guiana.     He 
begins  his  paper  with   an  outHne  of   the 
grammar,    then    considers    its    affihations 
with  other  stocks,  notably  the  Carib  and 
Tupi,  presents  a  vocabulary  of  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Greater  Antilles  as  com- 
pared  with   modern   Arawak,   and   finally 
gives  a  few  pages  of  general  information, 
legends,    etc.,    on    the   authority   of   early 
writers.     Aside     from     the     all-important 
identification  of  the  Taino  language  as  Ara- 
wak, the  most  interesting  item  to  us  is  the 
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interpretation  of  the  name  Ciboney  (he 
spells  it  Siboney)  as  derived  from  the  Ara- 
wak  siba,  rock,  and  eyeri,  men,  or  "men  of 
the  rocks" — a  very  appropriate  name  for 
the  Taino  to  call  a  cave-dwelHng  people,  as 
archeology  has  shown  them  to  have  been. 
The  Arawak  words  used  in  comparison  were 
obtained  from  the  manuscripts  of  Rev. 
Theodore  Shultz,  a  Moravian  missionary 
among  this  people  from  1790  to  1802. 

Brinton^s  "Archeology  of  Cuba. ^' — Brinton 
also  published  a  brief  general  article^^  on 
the  archeology  of  Cuba,  covering  the  work 
of  the  various  authors  up  to  1898,  but  add- 
ing nothing  to  our  knowledge. 

Reynoso's  "Agricultura  de  los  Indigenas.^' 
— Highly  specialized  in  its  field  of  research, 
but  still  of  necessity  belonging  to  the  com- 
pilation class,  is  Alvaro  Reynoso's  "Agri- 
cultura  de  los  Indigenas  de  Cuba  y  Haiti."^^ 

First  considering  methods  of  cultivation 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  he  comes  at 
last  to  Cuba  and  Haiti,  with  the  statement 
that  "the  Ciboney es  or  Siboney es  and  the 
Haities  had  the'  same  origin,  identical  lan- 
guage, and  the  same  customs  with  but  slight 
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variations."  In  this  he  follows  the  usual 
custom,  meaning  by  "Ciboneyes"  the  Taino 
Indians  of  Cuba,  and  not  the  rude  cave- 
dwellers  called  by  that  name  in  the  present 
volume. 

Reynoso  then  names  the  different  plants 
cultivated  by  these  Indians,  relates  the 
methods  they  used  and  discusses  their 
simple  agricultural  implements,  and  gives 
an  account  of  their  other  tools  and  manu- 
factures, all  derived  from  Oviedo,  T-as  Casas, 
and  other  early  writers.  In  conclusion  he 
states  that  he  thinks  he  has  demonstrated 
that  these  Indians  used  "essentially  the 
methods  which  today  are  considered  most 
perfect"  for  the  plants  they  raised,  and 
that  they  were  among  the  first  to  use  came- 
llones,  or  ridges,  in  cultivation. 

VidaVs  "Estudios  de  las  Razas  Humanas 
.  .  .  .  de  Cuba.^^ — This  rather  unusual 
little  book'^^  concerns  itself  mainly,  as  the 
title  impHes,  with  the  different  races  that 
have  left  their  imprint  on  Cuba,  beginning, 
of  course,  with  the  Indians,  and  taking  up, 
in  order  of  their  arrival,  the  Spaniards,  the 
negroes,   the   Chinese,   the  Mexicans,   and 
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finally  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the  inter- 
mixture of  each  with  the  aborigines  and 
other  races  preceding.  As  to  the  Indians 
before  the  conquest,  the  author's  ideas  are 
more  or  less  those  held  by  everyone  in  the 
last  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  are 
based  mainly  on  the  writings  of  Rodriguez- 
Ferrer,  Poey,  and  Pichardo,  from  which  last 
writer  he  says  he  derived  the  theory  that  the 
Siboneyes  (meaning  by  this,  all  the  Indians 
of  Cuba)  were  descended  from  the  "Muys- 
cas"  Indians  of  Colombia. 

Vidal  beUeves,  as  did  almost  everyone  in 
those  days,  that  the  flattened  skulls  found 
near  Cape  Maisi  are  Carib;  he  recites  at 
length  his  idea  of  the  Carib  raids,  and  ad- 
duces some  ingenious  theories  concerning 
this  people  and  their  influence  on  the 
"Siboneyes."   *  *     . 

Of  more  value  is  his  study  of  the  intermix- 
ture of  races,  his  final  conclusions  being  that 
the  Cuban  ethnic  •  type  of  today  is  based 
on  a  mixture  of  the  blood  of  the  Andalusian 
Spaniards,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
colonists,  with  that  of  the  Indian  women 
who  cast  their  lot  with  them,  and  that  this 
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accounts  in  part  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  Indians.  In  the  formation  of  this  ethnic 
type,  says  Vidal,  the  negro  race  has  had 
no  part,  the  negro  and  mulatto  element 
forming  a  class  by  itself.  The  Chinese  and 
Mexican  immigrants,  he  thinks,  have  left 
little  impress  on  the  Cuban  people.  The 
present  writer  is  inclined  to  agree  with 
Vidal's  foregoing  conclusions  on  racial  mix- 
ture, but  doubts  his  last  one — that  Cuban 
race  and  culture  are  destined  to  be  finally 
overwhelmed  and  absorbed  by  Anglo- 
Saxon  Yankees  from  the  north. 

Fewkes  and  Joyce. — Excellent  general 
accounts  of  Taino  culture  may  be  found  in 
Fewkes'  "Aborigines  of  Porto  Rico,"^^  and 
in  Joyce's  "Central  American  and  West 
Indian  Archaeology."^^ 

Pi  y  MargalVs  History. — Another  general 
description,  and  a  very  full  one,  of  the  In- 
dians of  Cuba,  Haiti,  Porto  Rico,  Jamaica, 
Isle  of  Pines,  and  the  Bahamas,  may  be 
found  in  the  "Historia  de  la  America  Ante- 
columbiana,"  by  Pi  y  Margall,^^  who  de- 
votes an  entire  chapter  of  his  voluminous 
and  handsome  work  to   the  subject.     He 
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treats  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  as 
if  they  were  one  people,  although  he  admits 
that  there  were  local  differences.  Most  of 
his  data  seem  to  refer  to  the  Indians  of 
Haiti,  of  whom  the  early  writers  appear  to 
have  made  a  priore  complete  record.  The 
author  presents  one  plate  of  typical  Porto 
Rican  antiquities,  erroneously  labeled  as 
from  Cuba,  but  otherwise  his  account  is 
very  good,  and  unusually  detailed. 

Other  Historical  Works. — As  might  be  ex- 
pected, most  general  historical  works  treat- 
ing of  Cuba  include  references,  at  least,  to 
the  Indians,  but  these  seldom  contain  mat- 
ter that  can  not  better  be  found  in  the  origi- 
nal sources — the  writings  of  early  chron- 
iclers. In  this  class  may  be  found  such 
works  as  ''Los  Tres  Primeros  Historiadores 
de  la  Isla  de  Cuba."39 

Wright's  ''Early  History  of  Cuba.'' — This 
book,^*^  compiled  in  the  main  directly  from 
the  Archivo  de  Indias  at  Sevilla,  Spain, 
should,  the  present  writer  thought,  con- 
tain fresh  information,  not  before  pub- 
lished, regarding  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Cuban  Indians;  but  in  this  he  was 
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disappointed,  as  it  recites  little,  if  anything, 
that  may  not  be  derived  from  Las  Casas, 
Oviedo,  and  the  other  chroniclers.    As  to  the 
enslavement  and  the  eventual  fate  of  the 
Indians  after  the  conquest,  the  book  yields 
better  results,  which  will  be  jitilized  later. 

Morales^  ^^Nocionesy — One  of  the  latest 
Cuban  histories  to  contain  good  accounts 
of  the  Indians  is  Vidal  Morales'  "Nociones 
de  Historia  de  Cuba,"*^  adapted  for  use  as 
a  school  text-book  by  our  friend,  Dr  Carlos 
de  la  Torre,  which  contains  in  the  chapter 
on  "The  Primitive  Inhabitants  of  Cuba" 
the  principal  known  facts  concerning  the 
Taino  Indians  found  on  the  island  by  Co- 
lumbus, expressed  in  simple  and  attractive 
form,  and  well  illustrated.     Following  the 
custom,    these    Taino    Indians    are    called 
"Siboneyes"  in  this  book,  which,  from  the 
present  writer's  viewpoint,   is  a  mistake — 
the  name  Siboney,  or  Ciboney,  being  applic- 
able only  to  the  very  simple  and  backward 
people  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Cuba  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Taino,  who  drove  them 
westward  until,  by  the  time  the  Spaniards 
arrived,  the  only  Ciboneyes  to  be  found  were 
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servants  of  the  Taino,  or  were  living  in 
what  is  now  Pinar  del  Rio,  certain  places  in 
the  interior,  or  on  the  islands  known  as  the 
"Jardines." 

Bacardi's  "Cronicas  de  Santiago.'' — Some 
local  histories  have  more  information  than 
do  the  general  ones — that  is,  information 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere — for  example,  the 
"Cronicas  de  Santiago  de  Cuba,"  by  Emilio 
Bacardi  y  Moreau,*^  which  contains  a  num- 
ber of  archeological  notes  and  illustrations 
of  specimens,  and  a  photograph  of  two  sur- 
viving Indians  of  El  Caney — Juan  Torres 
and  his  wife.  Another  interesting  item  is  a 
reprint  of  L.  A.  Baralt's  "Historic  Notes  on 
the  Indian  Town,  San  Luis  de  los  Caneyes," 
first  printed,  according  to  the  data  given,  in 
Santiago,  in  1847.^^  Also  of  interest  to  us 
is  the  photograph  of  a  well-known  Indian  of 
El  Caney,  named  Almenares,  accompanying 
this  reprint. 

Some  of  Bacardi's  notes  are  not  accurate, 
however;  for  instance,  he  locates  the  finding 
of  Rodriguez-Ferrer's  idol  on  the  Hacienda 
Valenzuela,  in  Jauco,  instead  of  Bayamo, 
and  states  that  the  "cement"  of  the  walls  of 
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Pueblo  Viejo  proves  the  ancient  inhabitants 
did  not  Hve  in  bohios,  but  in  houses  of  rubble- 
work.     But  with  all  these  mistakes,  material 
of    value    may    be    extracted    from    the 
"Cronicas." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  further  the 
books  that  contain  but  slight  reference  to  the 
Indians. 

INDIAN    NOTES 
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The  Eastern  End  of  Cuba 


AS  THE  archeological  explorations 
conducted  by  the  Museum  (Tf  the 
American  Indian,  Heye  Founda- 
tion, in  1915,  covered  mainly  the 
eastern  tip  of  Cuba,  this  part  is  of  present 
interest  to  us — the  section  of  country 
reaching  eastward  from  Guantanamo  to 
Cape  Maisi,  the  easternmost  point  of  the 
island,  and  this  only  will  be  considered  in 
the  following  brief  description,  intended 
merely  to  provide  a  setting  for  that  which 
follows — a  general  view  of  the  country,  its 
natural  resources,  and  present  inhabitants. 

CHARACTER   OF   THE   COUNTRY 

The  Mountains. — The  interior  is  a  mass 
of  rugged  mountains  (pi.  x),  largely  of 
metamorphic  and  igneous  rocks,  among 
which  serpentine  predominates,  but  there 
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are  localities  near  the  eastern  end  of  the 
region  where  Tertiary  limestones  appear, 
and  there  are  deposits  of  Quaternary  lime- 
stones about  the  coasts. 

The  mountains  form  a  perfect  maze  of 
peaks  and  of  sharp  ridges  known  as  cuchi- 
llas,  but  there  are  some  flat-topped  moun- 
tains^ like  the  "Yunque"  of  Baracoa  (pi. 
xi),  which  still  seem  to  preserve  portions  of 
old  plateaus  long  since  dissected  and  all  but 
destroyed  by  erosion.  Many  of  the  other 
mountains,  however,  seem  to  owe  their  form 
as  much  to  upheaval  and  contortion  as  to 
erosion. 

Terraced  Cliffs. — One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting features  of  the  region,  from  both  the 
geological  and  the  archeological  point  of  view, 
is  the  above-mentioned  series  of  terraced 
Quaternary  limestone  cliffs  rising  from  the 
water's  edge  like  steps  (pi.  xii) ,  along  the 
southern  coast  to  Maisi,  and  around  for  a 
slight  distance  on  the  northern  coast.  In 
some  places  only  one  or  two  of  these  gigan- 
tic stairs  are  visible,  in  others,  as  many  as 
five,  while  at  some  points  along  the  coast 
the  rugged  mountains  reach  directly  down 
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to  the  sea  without  trace  of  them.  Each 
step  represents  a  phase  in  the  elevation 
of  the  island,  each  cliff  a  former  coast-line, 
the  lowest  bench,  which  forms  quite  a  coastal 
plain  in  some  places,  being  a  recently  ele- 
vated reef. 

Caves. — The  archeological  interest  of 
these  curious  formations  Hes  in  the  fact  that 
the  cliffs  are  literally  full  of  caves,  deep  and 
shallow,  many  of  which  were  used  by  the 
ancient  Indians,  and  for  that  matter  some- 
times by  modern  Cubans,  as  places  of  more 
or  less  permanent  residence,  and  anciently 
for  burial  purposes,  while  some  of  the  more 
out-of-the-way  crannies  served  as  safety 
deposit  vaults  for  their  valuables. 

Coimmmication. — Eastward  from  Guanta- 
namo  the  country  is  so  rough  that 
wagon  roads,  and  consequently  wheeled  ve; 
hides,  are  unknown,  excepting  about  the 
towns,  and  no  railroads  exist.  For  this 
reason  all  overland  freight  of  whatsoever 
character  must  go  forward  on  the  backs  of 
mules  (pi.  xiii)  and  horses,  and,  so  far  as 
travel  is  concerned,  one  must  either  ride 
horseback  or  walk.     The  primitive  condi- 
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tion  of  things  can  best  be  realized  by  visit- 
ing large  plantations  growing  bananas, 
coffee,  corn,  potatoes,  onions,  beans,  cab- 


FiG.  32.— A  trail  in  eastern  Cuba 

bage,  and  what  not,  but  within  whose  bor- 
ders can  be  found  no  plows,  harrows,  ciilti- 
vators,    or    mowing    machines,    nor    even 
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wagons    or    carts — no    agricultural    imple- 
ments of  any  kind  save  heavy  iron  hoes, 
machetes,  and  axes,  and  from  which  all  prod- 
ucts must  be  taken  to  market  and  to  which 
all  suppHes  brought  in  on  pack  animals,  as 
stated,  over   trails   that   ingeniously   com- 
bine dizzy,  rocky  steeps  with  mud  belly-deep 
in  the  rainy  season  (fig.  32). 

Scene  of  our  Explorations. — The  highest 
ridge   of   all,  what   might  be   termed   the 
backbone  of  the  island,  extends  parallel  with 
the  southern  coast,   and  much  nearer  to 
this  than  to  the  northern,  terminating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rio  Caleta,  a  few  miles  east 
of  Jauco  and  12  or  15  miles  west  of  Punta 
Maisi,  where  it  subsides  to  a  high,  rolling 
plateau,  the  southern  part  of  which,  divided 
into  districts  known  as  Monte  Cristo,  Can- 
tillo,  Los  Llanos,  and  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya, 
is  noted  for  its  rich  soil  and  luxuriant  growth 
of  coffee  and  bananas,  while  the  northern 
part,  north  of  Rio  Maya,  earlier  settled  and 
now  poorer  in  soil,  is  called  Sabana.     All 
this  high  plateau  is  cut  off  from  the  sea  by  a 
most  impressive  series  of  the  great  stair-like 
terraces  mentioned  before  (pi.  xiv).     This 
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is  the  famous  Maisi  district  of  Baracoa, 
source  of  most  of  the  collections  of  Cuban 
antiquities  now  extant,  and  scene  of  most  of 
the  explorations  that  have  been  conducted 
on  the  island,  including  our  own. 

Streams. — The  rugged  mountain  district 
is  watered  by  many  beautiful  streams,  more 
numerous    (east   of   Guantanamo)    on   the 
northern  side  of  the  divide,  streams  whose 
rich  valleys  harbor  many  prosperous  plan- 
tations of  cacao  and  other  valuable  crops. 
Among  these  rivers  may  be  numbered  the 
Sagua,  the  Moa,  the  Toa  (pi.  xv),  the  Miel, 
the  Mata,   the  Yumuri  of  the  East,   the 
Jauco,  the  Jojo,  the  Yacabo,  the  Yateras, 
and  the  San  Andres.     But  when,  leaving  the 
mountains,  we  reach  the  high  Gran  Tierra — 
Sabana  plateau — a  very  different  condition 
prevails:  there  are  practically  no  streams 
at  all,  except  in  times  of  heavy  rain,  and  the 
deep  cafions  called  "Rio"  Maya,  Ovando, 
Diamante,  and  to  a  less  extent  Caleta,  lie 
perfectly  dry  most  of  the  year,  water  being 
found  only  in  caves,  in  natural  cisterns  or 
casimhas  in  the  rock,  and  in  a  few  small 
ponds  (pi.  xvi),  most  of  the  natural  drain- 
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age,     apparently,     running     underground 
through  the  cavernous  limestone.     It  cer- 
tainly seems   strange   that   the  aborigines 
should  have  had  their  principal  and  most 
highly  developed  settlements  in  a  region  so 
poor  in  potable  waters:  perhaps  they  were 
attracted  by  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the 
wonderful    climate,    and    the    picturesque 
beauty  of  it, — who  can  tell? 

Climate. — Speaking  of  climate,  however, 
brings  us  to  the  fact  that  few  regions  can 
show  a  greater  variation  of  climate  within  a 
few  miles.     Beginning  at  Guantanamo  and 
extending  eastward  we  find  the  southern 
coast  practically  a  desert  (pi.  xvii),  with 
very  little  rainfall  at  any  time  of  year,  and 
a  series  of  plants  consisting  of  many  kinds 
of  cacti  and  a  formidable  array  of  thorny, 
spiny,  and  prickly  bushes,  all  typical  of  arid 
districts.     Most  interesting  of  these  is  the 
polo  bronco,  which  at   the  slightest   touch 
fills  one's  skin  with  a  thousand  minute,  al- 
most    invisible     spines,     each     efficiently 
barbed,  and  deposits  another  thousand  in 
one's  clothes  to  work  through  to  the  flesh 
some  hours  later  when  one  thinks  he  is  out 
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of  danger.     Curiously  enough,   these  may 
best  be  removed  by  rubbing  the  affected 
parts,  where  possible,  on  the  hair. 

As  the  explorer  proceeds,  he  finds  the 
drab  monotony  broken  by  a  little  oasis  of 
waving  palms  and  luxuriant  growths  now 
and    then   where    some    mountain    stream 
reaches  the  sea,  each  a  little  tropical  para- 
dise (pi.  xviii),  and  he  observes  that  the 
mountains  in  the  background  seem  green 
enough.     Then  if  he  leaves  the  coast,  for 
instance,  at  Jauco,  and  proceeds  inland,  up 
the  flanks  of  the  mountains,  he  will  find 
more  and  more  moisture  the  higher  he  goes, 
and  the  vegetation  more  and  more  luxuriant; 
but  notices  the  greatest  change  on  crossing 
the  divide  to  the  northern  slopes,  where  a 
moist  atmosphere  is  suddenly  encountered, 
with  numerous  springs  and  streams,  plenty 
of  rain,  and,  most  impressive  of  all,  the  full 
and  wonderful  luxuriance  of  the  tropical 
forest,  on  this  side  of  the  mountains  ex- 
tending down  to  the  sea  (pi.  xix).     This 
entire  trip  takes  only  a  day,  with  a  good 
horse,  from  the  Caribbean  at  Jauco  to  the 
Atlantic    at    Baracoa.     But    the    greatest 
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change  in  the  shortest  distance  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  Maisi  region,  where  one  may 
leave  the  dry,   hot   coast  near   the  Hght- 
house  (pi.  xx)  and  proceed  up  the  step-Hke 
terraces,  each  one  moister  and  more  lux- 
uriant in  vegetation  than  the  one  below  it, 
until  within  a  few  hours  he  reaches  the  high 
plateau  at  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya,  whose 
abundant  rainfall  gives  rise  to  a  rich  and 
beautiful  flora  in  spite  of  the  cool  nights 
which  make   the  region  so  healthful  and 
comfortable  at  all  times  of  the  year.     The 
coffee  planters  in  the  neighborhood  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  phenomenon  by  sending  the 
newly  harvested  coffee  berries  down  to  the 
coast  to  be  dried  there,  spread  out  in  es- 
pecially constructed  yards,   knowing   that 
if  they  attempted  to  dry  them  on  the  pla- 
teau where  grown,  the  crop  might  be  mil- 
dewed and  ruined  by  rain  or  damp  weather. 
This  difference  in  climale  between  the 
coast  and  the  upland  doubtless  had  much 
to  do  with  the  distribution  of  the  aboriginal 
population,  for  we  find  that  the  dry  coast 
has  been  inhabited  by  the  more  primitive 
Ciboney  people,  who,  living  in  caves  for  the 
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greater  part,  subsisted  mainly  on  fish  and 
turtles;  while  the  higher  levels,  more  suit- 
able  for   agriculture  because  of   sufficient 
rainfall,    were   selected   by   the   more   ad- 
vanced Taino,  who,  cultivating  the  ground 
and   occupying   regular   villages,    seem   to 
have  used  caves  only  for  temporary  shelter, 
the    concealment    of    valuables,     and    for 
burial.     In  some  favorable  places  the  traces 
of  these  two  people  overlap,   but   this  is 
rather  unusual.   Of  course,  the  occurrence  of 
a    fresh-water    supply   had,    as    elsewhere, 
great    influence    also    in    determining    the 
selection  of  dwelling-places  of  both  peoples. 
Rains. — In  general,  in  this  part  of  Cuba 
more  rain  falls  from  September  to  January 
than  at  any  other  time  of  year,  and  this 
period    constitutes    the    "rainy    season." 
The  rain,  however,  is  not  constant  even  then, 
but   the   traveler   should   provide   himself 
with  a  good  raincoat  against  the  frequent 
showers,  some  of  them  torrential,  must  ex- 
pect miles  of  muddy  trails  which  his  horse 
can  travel  but  very  slowly,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  days  at  some  out-of-the- 
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way  place,  waiting  for  a  swollen  river  to 
subside  enough  to  ford  without  peril. 

Seasonal  Changes. — During  the  winter,  or 
rainy    season,    cold    nights    are    the    rule, 
especially  in  the  uplands,  where  the  tem- 
perature  drops  almost   to   freezing  point. 
Blankets  are  necessary  every  night  in  the 
year  in  these  elevated  regions.     It  is  all 
very  well  to  talk  of  the  land  of  perpetual 
summer,  but  the  fact  remains  that  while 
vegetation    can    grow    here    all    the    year 
round,  much  of  it  does  not,  for  many  of 
the  deciduous  trees  which  form  the  bulk  of 
the  forests  visited  by  the  writer  shed  their 
leaves  regularly  every  year,  just  as  in  the 
north,    and   in    certain    districts    the   ma- 
jority stand  naked  for  a  while,  resting,  leav- 
ing only  the  palms,  oranges,  limes,  and  a 
few  others  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  a 
"perpetual     summer."     In     summer     the 
weather    sometimes    becomes    rather    hot, 
especially  in  the  cities  and  lowlands,  where 
one  is  cut  off  from  the  breeze;   but    the 
writer  has  never  suffered  so  much  from  the 
heat  in   Cuba  as  in  Arkansas  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States.     The  Cubans 
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suffer  less  than  they  might  in  hot  weather 
because  they  know  how  to  dress  for  it,  and 
always  try  to  keep  under  cover  during  the 
hours  of  the  siesta  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
when  the  sun  is  at  its  hottest,  and  do  their 
work  in  the  cooler  hours  of  the  early  morn- 
ing and  late  afternoon. 

Plant  Life. — No  extended  description  of 
the  plant  life  will  be  attempted  here,  for  it 
is  too  complex  a  subject  for  a  work  hke  this. 
Most  attractive  to  the  northern  eye  are,  of 
course,    the   palms,    of   which    the   "royal 
palm"  is  indeed  king — tall,  graceful,  and 
commanding,  with  a  neatness  and  trimness 
not  noticed  in  the  others;  besides  which, 
with  its  near  but  not  so  well-groomed  rela- 
tive,  the  palma  de  Cuba   (pi.  xxi),    it    is 
probably  more  useful  than  the  rest  for  the 
present  Cubans,  who,  following  the  example 
of    their    Indian    predecessors,    clapboard 
their  cottages  with  sheets  of  the  bark-like 
material  found  at  the  point  of  junction  of 
trunk  and  leaf-stalk,  and  use  it  for  making 
trays,     buckets,     and     other     receptacles. 
Coconut  palms  have  been  very  common  in 
the  region  in  question,  but  in  1915    they 
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were  rapidly  dying  out  from  the  ravages  of 
a  peculiar  blight,  no  cure  for  which  had  been 
found  at  that  time;  these,  it  is  claimed,  are 
not  native,  but  introduced.     Other  species 
of  palms,  ranging  upward  in  size  from  a 
small  type  like  the  Florida  palmetto,  are 
frequently  seen,  especially  in  certain  places. 
The  leaves  of  fan  palms  are  most  popular 
for  thatching  houses.     After  the  palms,  the 
stranger's  eye  is  next  attracted  by  the  ex- 
traordinary ''air  plants"  and  parasites  seen 
perched  in  every  direction  in  the  forks  and 
even  upon  the  horizontal  branches  of  trees 
that  have  involuntarily  become  their  hosts, 
and  ranging  from  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
flowering  orchids  to  the  lusty  and  piratical 
jagiiey  which,  starting  as  a  seed  left  in  a 
lofty  crotch  by  some  bird,  sends  down  a 
slender    root    which    finally    reaches    the 
ground  and  imbeds  itself,  and  thereupon 
begins  to  grow  rapidty,  giving  strength  to 
the  Httle  plant  above  to  let  down  more 
roots,  which  grow  in  turn.     Other  roots  are 
sent  out  to  embrace  the  host  tree  until  it  is 
finally   strangled   and   killed,    leaving   the 
jagiiey,  now  a  king  of  the  forest,  to  support 
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itself  and  to  take  its  place  in  triumph. 
Among  the  trees  of  deciduous  type  which 
attract  the  traveler's  eye  may  be  mentioned 
the  mahogany;  the  lignum  vitse,  or  guaya- 
cdn;  the  tall  and  picturesque  ceiha^  or  cot- 
ton tree;  the  apple-hke  guava  (guayaba), 
common  along  the  roadside,  and  the 
mango,  with  its  dense  and  beautiful  foliage, 
this  last  an  importation.  One  of  the  largest 
trees  in  this  region  is  the  so-called  cedar, 
whose  fragrant  wood  is  used  for  cigar  boxes; 
and  pines  exist  here,  only  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, not  in  great  tracts  such  as  are  found 
in  the  western  end  of  Cuba.  A  small  but 
really  dangerous  tree  is  the  guao,  with 
shining,  dark-green  leaves  almost  exactly 
like  those  of  the  holly,  the  danger  lying  in  its 
poisonous  quahties,  which  are  similar  to  but 
worse  than  the  effects  of  our  own  "poison 
ivy."  It  is  not  even  necessary  to  touch  the 
plant  to  get  the  effect,  the  near  presence  of 
it  being  enough  to  produce  painful  swellings 
in  the  case  of  some  people.  Sour  but  re- 
freshing wild  oranges  are  frequently  met 
with  in  the  woods,  and  limes  of  good  flavor 
are  common  in  a  wild  state,  both,  it  is  said. 
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introduced   years   ago.     Native   fruits   in- 
clude -the   zapote,  large,   oval,   with   rich, 
sweet,  red  flesh;  the  maranon,  shaped  like  a 
sweet  pepper,  with  a  large  seed  adhering 
to  the  outside;  the  anon,  or  custard  apple; 
tYitmamon,  somewhat  similar;  the  mis  per  o; 
the  guandbana,  and  many  others,  of  which 
the    pineapple    is    best    known.     Beside? 
these  there  are  a  multitude  of  other  kinds 
of  trees,  bushes,  vines,  and  small  plants  of 
every  description. 

Fish. — Fish,  while  existing  in  considerable 
variety  along  the  coast,  are  apparently  not 
now  so  numerous  as  one  would  expect  from 
the  large  quantities  of  fish-bones  found  in 
the  ancient  Indian  refuse-heaps.     Perhaps 
the  old  method  of  fishing  with  nets  was 
more  efficient  than  the  present,  most  of  the 
modern  Cubans  in  this  district  depending 
on  the  hook  and  line,  and  on  small  casting 
nets.     Sharks  are  altogether  too  common, 
and  these,  with  the  savage  fish  called  barra- 
cuta,  make  sea-bathing  in  unprotected  spots 
a  rather  fearsome  pastime.     A  Hst  of  the 
fish  used  by  the  Indians,  compiled  from  the 
fish-bones  in  the  refuse-heaps,  will  be  given 
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in  the  second  volume,  in  the  chapter  deal- 
ing with  the  foods  of  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants, together  with  a  list  of  the  shells  ob- 
tained with  them,  which  are  approximately 
the  same  as  those  still  found  today.    The 
only  species  of  shellfish  of  much  value  as 
food  seems  to  be  the  great   conch,  called 
coho     {Stromhus     gigas),     still     abundant, 
and  the  sigua,  a  smaller  ocean   univalve 
{Livonia  picta),   also   the   large  land-snail 
{Helix  {Polydontes)  imperator) ,  much  used 
by  the  aborigines,  but  nearly  extinct  today. 
The  woods  are  still  full,  however,  of  the 
brilHantly  colored,  small  land-snail  {Helix 
{Polymiia)   picta),   said    to    be   found   no- 
where else  in  the  world,  and  of  other  species 
not  so  picturesque. 

Land-crabs. — No  account  of  eastern  Cuba 
would  be  complete  without  a  notice  of  the 
land-crabs  which  are  supposed  to  visit  the 
sea  but  once  a  year,  in  the  spring,  about 
April  or  May,  at  which  time  they  leave  their 
homes  in  the  hills,  sometimes  miles  inland, 
and  troop  in  hundreds,  filling  the  woods 
with   their  scuttling  hordes  down  to   the 
ocean.     Why  they  make  this  pilgrimage  is  a 
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question  the  writer  cannot  answer  definitely, 
but  he  suspects  that  the  whole  thing  Is  an 
egg-laying  jaunt.     Certain  it  is   that   the 
natives  get  eggs  from  them  at  this  time, 
which  are  made  into  round  cakes,  called 
caro,  and  eaten.     They  are  afraid  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  these  crabs  without  first  keeping 
them  some  days  in  captivity,  to  rid  them  of 
a    certain    poisonous    herb     {manzanillo) , 
which  agrees  with  the  crabs  that  eat  it, 
apparentl}^,  but  not  with  the  person  who 
consumes  the  crab  before  its  system  has 
thrown  off  the  poison.     No  such  scruples 
seem  to  have  bothered  the  ancient  Indians, 
who  seem,  judging  by  the  claws  found  in 
their  refuse-heaps,  to  have  eaten  land-crabs 
in  large  numbers.     To  the  northern  eye, 
used  to  seeing  crabs  on  the  sea-beach  only, 
a  large  crab  resembling  in  shape  and  size 
those  common  on  Cape  Ann,  Mass.,  pre- 
sents a  weird  spectacle  when  encountered 
sitting  in  the  middle  of  a  woodland  path, 
busily  devouring  some  choice  tidbit,  per- 
haps  ten  miles  from    the  nearest  water; 
but  a  still  weirder  one  greets  the  man  who 
turns  over  a  slab  in  a  mountain  cave,  and 
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finds  under  it  a  group  of  hermit  crabs, 
each  clad  in  a  sea-shell  it  has  found  on  the 
distant  beach,  and  dragged  all  the  way  up 
the  steep  slopes. 

Reptiles. — The  writer  does  not  recall  hav- 
ing seen  any  land- turtles  in  Cuba,  but  sea- 
going species,  some  of  them  of  huge  size, 
are  still  common,  and  there  is  at  least  one 
species  of  freshwater  turtle,  called  hico- 
tea,  all  apparently  eaten  by  the  Indians. 
Snakes  are  quite  abundant,  but  none  of  them 
poisonous  (the  largest  is  a  good  sized  boa 
called  majd);  and  lizards  of  various  sizes 
up  to  the  edible  iguana,  some  three  or  four 
feet  long,  are  common.  Crocodiles  are  sel- 
dom reported  from  this  part  of  the  island — 
the  writer  has  never  seen  one. 

Insects. — But  as  for  insec.ts,  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  variety,  the  most  notice- 
able of  which,  aside  from  the  gorgeous  but- 
terflies, are  the  large  and  extremely  brilliant 
firefly  called  cocuyOj  the  centipede,  scorpion, 
and  tarantula,  which  last  three  always  seem 
to  make  things  interesting  by  their  presence 
almost  anywhere  in  tropical  America. 
There  is  no  lack  of  smaller  pests,  such  as 
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mosquitoes,  midges,  and  a  very  minute 
creature,  the  nigua,  which  sometimes  buries 
itself  under  one's  toenails  and  lays  its  eggs 
there — but  none  of  them  are  abundant 
enough  to  interfere  seriously  with  either 
business  or  pleasure. 

Birds. — Bird  life  is  very  abundant  and 
diversified  in  this  district,  but  the  Indians 
seem  to  have  used  but  few  birds  as  food, 
for  their  bones  are  rarely  seen  in  the  ancient 
refuse  deposits.  In  size  they  range  from 
tiny  darting  hummingbirds  to  large  and  lazy 
vultures,  between  which  extremes  edible 
wild  pigeons,  at  least  one  species  of  parrot, 
several  kinds  of  owls,  at  least  one  variety  of 
hawk,  the  graceful  but  noisy  guacaica,  and 
that  wonderful  songster  the  Cuban  "night- 
ingale" may  be  mentioned. 

Mammals. — Among  sea  mammals  the 
porpoise  and  the  manati,  or  seacow,  are 
most  abundant;  but  whales,  of  what  sort  the 
writer  cannot  tell,  but  probably  Cachalots, 
are  seen  off  the  coast  occasionally,  and 
seals  were  formerly  abundant.  The  only 
native  land  animals  still  extant  are  the  sev- 
eral species  of  jutias,  large  rodents,  some 
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about  the  size  and  general  appearance  of  our 
American  woodchuck  (pi.  xxii) ,  another,  the 
almiqui,    or   Solenodon,    resembling    some- 
what a  small  opossum  but  not  related  to 
it,  and  more  than  twenty  kinds  of  bats. 
Mice  and  rats  also  exist,  said  to  be  not 
native  but  imported  at  an  early  date;  deer 
are  not  common,  and  are  all  derived  from 
imported  stock.     The  native  small,   short- 
faced  dog  mentioned  by  the  explorers  as 
being  mute,  seems  to  have  become  prac- 
tically extinct;  but  among  the  present  wild 
dogs,   perros  jibaros,   are   individuals   that 
seem  to  have  some  of  the  old  blood;  though 
these  dogs  did  not  disappear  without  leav- 
ing bones  to  testify  their  presence  in  some 
of  the  oldest  layers  of  certain  ancient  In- 
dian refuse  deposits.     Teeth  of  a  monkey 
found  by  Montane^^  in  an  Indian  cave,  a 
raccoon  bone  reported  by  Poey,^^  and  a 
bone  of  a  peccary  found  by  the  author  in  an 
aboriginal  deposit  near  Maisi,  point  to  the 
sporadic    existence    of    these    animals,    at 
least,  on  the  island — perhaps,  like  the  dog, 
household  pets  among   the  Indians.     An- 
other creature  whose  association  with  the 
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early  Ciboney  Indians  may  be  suspected  by 
frequent  finds  of  its  bones  associated  with 
human  refuse  in  anciently  occupied  caves, 
is    the    Megaiocnus,    a    massive,     extinct 
ground-sloth,    which    must    have    weighed 
several  hundred  pounds  and  would  have  fur- 
nished considerable  meat  to  the  aboriginal 
hunter.     Prof.     Barnum    Brown,     of    the 
American    Museum    of    Natural    History, 
thinks  it  is  quite  likely  that  .these  beasts 
were  exterminated  in  Cuba  by  the  Indians. 

THE   PEOPLE 

The  predominant  race  among  the  present 
human  inhabitants  of  the  portion  of  Cuba 
lying  east  of  Guantanamo  is  the  white,  or 
nearly  white,  Cuban  of  mainly  Spanish  an- 
cestry (pi.  XXIII ;  XXIV,  c),  while  next  in 
point  of  numbers  come  the  people  of  more 
or  less  visible  African  blood  (pi.  xxiv,  h). 
These  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes, 
from  the  writer's  observations,  the  first  and 
most  numerous  comprising  persons  whose 
African  admixture  of  blood  originated  gen- 
erations ago  when  it  was  mingled  with  Span- 
ish and  in  some  cases  with  Indian  stock, 
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resulting  in  a  colored  type  superior  in  many 
ways  to  the  average  negro  of  the  United 
States — a  type,  on  the  whole,  more  inde- 
pendent, self-respecting,  reliable  and  hon- 
orable; while  the  other  class,  the  negro  of 
pure  or  nearly  pure  blood,  whose  ancestors 
were  probably  brought  from  Africa  or  who 
came  from  Haiti  within  the  last  century,  is 
usually  more  like  the  typical  darkey  we 
know  in   the  United   States,   albeit  more 
primitive  and  still  retaining  certain , native 
African  ideas  and  practices.    There  are  also 
quite  a  number  of  Jamaican  negroes  in  this 
district,  differing  httle  from  the  last-men- 
tioned class  except  that  most  of  them  have 
considerable  education  and  a  good  command 
of  Enghsh. 

Descendants  of  Indians. — We  now  come 
to  the  class  of  people  who,  though  smallest  in 
numbers,  interest  us  most — the  descendants 
of  the  original  Indians.     They  are  not  so 
rare,  either,  in  the  Baracoa  district,  for  one 
will  pass  many  persons  of  strongly  Indian 
features  in  a  day's  journey  in  almost  any 
direction  (pi,  xxiv,  a;  xxv).    All,  however, 
probably  have  more  or  less  Spanish  blood. 
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although  once  in  a  while  a  type  that  looks 
pure  may  be  seen.     Mixtures  with  negro 
blood  will  not  be  considered,  for  the  African 
strain  seems  to  obliterate  the  Indian  even 
more  than  it  does  the  white,  hence  the  re- 
sult is  merely  a  lighter-colored  negro  whose 
paleness  may  be  due  either  to  Spanish  or  to 
Indian    dilution,    and   who    shows   Indian 
features  but  rarely.     Some  settlements  seem 
to   be   almost   pure  Indian;   for   instance, 
Yateras  settlement,  back  of  Guantanamo, 
to  which  Culin^^  made  a  rather  unsatisfac- 
tory visit,  and  from  which  came  Victoriana, 
whose  portrait,  with  her  Spanish  husband 
and  family,  may  be  seen  in  pi.  xxvi.     An- 
other  settlement   whose   people,    although 
much  mixed  with  Spanish  and  other  blood, 
still  contain  many  individuals  who  portray 
the  Indian  type  plainly,  is  Yara,  a  few  miles 
east  of  Baracoa,  visited  and  described  by 
Culin;"^^   and   there  are  several  others   in 
which  aboriginal  blood  predominates,   for 
instance,  the  little  group  of  huts  near  Jauco, 
known  as  Playa  Blanca,  near  which  may  be 
seen,  or  could  be  seen  in  1915,  a  cave  still 
used  as  a  residence  by  people  of  aboriginal 
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descent.  In  1919  most  of  the  Indian  fami- 
lies had  left  Playa  Blanca. 

Indian  Survivals. — These  people  still 
make  and  use  a  few  articles  of  aboriginal 
character,  while  their  houses,  their  methods 
of  agriculture,  and,  to  a  large  extent,  their 
mode  of  life,  are  still  quite  Indian — state- 
ments which  are  also  true,  if  in  a  somewhat 
lesser  degree,  of  many  of  their  pure  white 
and  negroid  neighbors.  Their  language,  as 
such,  seems  to  be  extinct,  but  there  is  an 
even  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  Taino 
Indian  words  in  the  local  Guajiro,  or 
country  Spanish.  The  writer's  findings 
among  them  will  be  treated  in  full  in  the 
second  part  of  this  work. 

Character  of  the  People. — Taking  the 
country  residents  of  the  Baracoa  district  as  a 
whole,  excepting  the  pure  negroes  mentioned 
before,  who  are  comparatively  few  in  num- 
bers, we  have,  according  to  the  writer's 
year  of  experience  among  them,  a  people 
who  for  the  greater  part  are  hospitable,  even 
to  dividing  their  last  crust  with  a  guest, 
honorable,  trustworthy,  courageous,  self- 
respecting,     and     above     all     exceedingly 
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bright  and  quick  mentally,  in  spite  of  an 
almost  total   lack   of   education,  and  who 
make  efiEicient  and  reliable  workers  when 
treated    with    consideration    and    justice. 
Being  high-spirited  and  independent,  how- 
ever, they  are  quick  to  resent  unfair  treat- 
ment, and  work  best  when  met  as  man  to 
man,  without  any  assumption  of  great  su- 
periority on   the  part   of   their   employer, 
doing  much  more  for  one  they  can  regard 
as  a  friend  than  for  any  other.     Many  of 
them  regard  Americans  with  especial  friend- 
ship on  account  of  the  part  played  by  them 
in  their  war  for  liberation  against  Spain. 

In    the    city    of    Baracoa,    however,    is 
found  a  very  different  condition,  due  mainly 
to  the  fact  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are 
actually  Spanish  born,  and  are  often  secretly, 
if  not  openly,  hostile  toward  Americans, 
while  others  are  much  less  straightforward, 
and  much  more  suspicious  than  the  country 
people.    Nevertheless,  the  writer  found  some 
good  friends  among  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

Field  Work  Commenced  near  Jauco 


1^1  Y  IN  JANUARY,  1915,  the  writer  was 
^1*  .  delighted  to  receive  instructions 
-  from  Mr  George  G.  Heye,  direc- 

tor of  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  Heye  Foundation  (then  known  as  the 
Heye  Museum),  to  proceed  to  Cuba  and 
there  to  explore  archeologically  the  eastern 
part  of  Oriente  province,  where  the  late 
Theodoor  de  Booy  had  made  his  prelimi- 
nary survey. 

The  work  was  to  commence  at  Jauco,  a 
small  village  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  about 
sixteen  miles  southwest  of  Punta  Maisi,  the 
easternmost  extremity  of  the  island.  This 
can  be  reached  only  by  saiKng  vessel  from 
Santiago,  or  on  horseback  across  the  moun- 
tains from  Baracoa,  the  only  port  in  the 
region  visited  by  coastwise  steamers,  which 
last  method,  first  by  steamer,  then  horse- 
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back,  seemed  so  complicated  that  it  was 
decided  to  proceed  by  sailing  vessel. 

Visit  to  Siboney  Caves. — While  await- 
ing this,  the  writer  spent  a  few  days  in  ex- 
ploring the  coast  east  of  the  city,  particu- 
larly about  the  httle  village  of  Siboney,  his- 
torically noted  as  one  of  the  landing  places 
of  the  American  forces  in  the  siege  of  Santi- 
ago   during    the    Spanish-American    war, 
reached    by    the    private  railroad    of    the 
Juragua  Iron  Company,  which  has  large 
mines  at  Firmesa,  in  the  mountains  back 
of  the  village.     Here  the  writer  had  his 
first  experience  with  Cuban  archeology  in  a 
grotto  known  as  Dead  Man's  Cave  {Cueva 
del  Muerto),  where  a  little  digging  revealed 
some   puzzling    objects.     From    what    the 
writer  had  read  and  been  told  of  Antillean 
archeology,  he  did  not  expect  to  find  any- 
thing in  Cuba  made  of  flint,  so  was  aston- 
ished to  discover  flint  chips  in  the  very 
first  test-hole  made  in  the  cave  floor.     Other 
test-holes    revealed    ashes,  shells,    animal 
bones,   a  few  small  pottery  fragments,   a 
hammerstone,   and  last,   but  not  least,   a 
small  oval  stone  pendant,  perforated  near 
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the  edge,  of  another  unexpected  material — 
hematite. 

Aguadores  Cave. — Leaving  this  cave  for 
thorough  examination  later,  a  search  was 
made  for  other  prospects  along  the  coast 
toward  Santiago,  but  little  was  found  except 
a  very  small  cave  near  Aguadores,  about  a 
mile  east  of  the  station,  just  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  entered  by  the  waves  in 
every  storm,  a  cave  that  yielded  a  rough, 
unfinished,  shell  gouge,  and  a  number  of 
pieces  of  pottery,  comprising  more  than 
half  of  a  rude  bowl,  together  with  an 
effigy  handle  from  another  vessel  (pi. 
Lxxx,  a),  the  last  two  representing  what 
we  found  afterward  to  characterize  the  latest 
aboriginal  culture. 

Voyage  to  Jauco. — Finally,  word  came 
that  the  little  schooner  Cuba  was  ready  to 
sail  to  Jauco,  which  put  a  stop,  for  the  time 
being,  to  further  work  in  the  Siboney  caves. 
Meanwhile,  the  author  had  enlisted  the  ser- 
vices of  Mr  G.  H.  Jonker,  a  well  educated 
and  adventurous  Hollander,  then  resident  in 
Santiago,  and  thus  for  the  voyage  had  a 
companion  who  was  proficient  in  both  Eng- 
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lish  and  Spanish^a  great  convenience  to 
one    whose    Spanish    had    become    rusty. 
Soon    we   found    ourselves    threading    the 
tortuous  channel  past  the  coconut  groves 
and  the  httle  group  of  white  cottages,  out 
toward  the  open  sea,  finally  passing  under 
the   frowning  walls  of    Morro    Castle,  its 
battlements    still    bearing    the    marks    of 
American  shell-fire  at  the  battle  of  Santi- 
ago, and   turning  our  prow  eastward  into 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  Caribbean. 

Baffled  by  calms  and  head  winds,   the 
voyage,  instead  of  the  expected  two  days, 
occupied  four,  hence  plenty  of   time  was 
found  to  observe  the  coastline,  which,  bar- 
ren  enough  from   Santiago   eastward,   ap- 
peared a  veritable  desert  after  passing  the 
mouth  of  Guantanamo  harbor.     We  noted 
the  little  oases  at  the  mouths  of  the  streams, 
and  the  spots  where  the  rugged  mountains 
seemed  to  rise  directly  out  of  the  ocean,  but 
more  than  anything  else,  the  places  where 
the  terraced  cliffs,  mentioned  in  the  last 
chapter,  rose  like  gigantic  stairs  from  the 
water's  edge,  for  in  these  cliffs  were  plainly 
visible  hundreds  of  caves  of  all  sizes,  some  of 
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which  we  felt  must  contain  the  objects  of 
our  search.     In  some  we  could  see  in  passing 
primitive  ladders  of  poles  tied  together  with 
tough  vines,  put  up  by  the  natives  to  reach 
some  dizzy  crevice  where  wild  honey  could 
be  found,  and  were  told  that  in  such  caves 
many  Indian  relics  had  been  picked  up  by 
bee-hunters. 

Landings. — Site  at   Cajohaho. — We  were 
obliged  to  anchor  off  two.  little  ports,  Imias 
and  Cajobabo,  at  each  of  which  many  boxes 
and  sacks  of  merchandise  were  hoisted  out 
of  the  hold  into  small  boats  to  be  landed  on 
the  beach  through  the  surf — a  rather  ex- 
citing process.     The  writer  landed  at  both 
places,  and  although  he  found  nothing  at 
Imias,  at  Cajobabo  succeeded  in  locating, 
just   west   of   the   river's   mouth,   a   Httle 
plateau  where  an  ancient  camp  had  stood. 
Little  was  there  in  the  way  of  specimens, 
seen  lying  on  the  bare  surface  among  the 
cactus    plants,    to    distinguish    it    from    a 
similar  site  on  the  northern  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States.     There  lay  flint  chips; 
a  rude  scraper;  potsherds;  a  half -made  celt; 
a    rough,    chipped,    chopping    implement; 
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hammerstones,    and    many   deep-notched, 
flat  net-sinkers  of   stone,    none   of   which 
would  have  looked  out  of  place   (as  the 
potsherds  happened  to  be  plain)  in  a  collec- 
tion from  Long   Island,  New    York.     Of 
course,  if  the  sherds  had  been  decorated  with 
some  of  the  more  characteristic  Cuban  pat- 
terns,   the  resemblance  would   have  been 
partially  spoiled. 

Arrival  at  Jauco. — All  day  long  the  sun 
boiled  down  and  kept  us  busy  hunting  the 
shade  of  the  sails  as  the  schooner  maneu- 
vered; sometimes  she  lay  becalmed  for  hours 
at  a  time,  while,  losing  the  steadying  effect 
of  the  wind,  we  rocked  giddily  upon  the 
heavy  swell,  while  the  sails  slatted  to  and 
fro,  and  every  timber  in  the  little  vessel 
seemed  to  strain  and  squeak.     The  clear, 
green  water  looked  cool  and  tempting  to  us 
then,  but  the  skipper  would  not  let  us  go 
overboard  for  fear  of  sharks,  which  might, 
he   said,   be  hiding  under   the   schooner's 
bottom  in  the  hope  of  just  such  an  event. 
Then   at  night   there  were   frequent   rain 
squalls,  which  made  beds  on  the  open  deck  a 
Httle  uncomfortable,  to  say  the  least.     Fi- 
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nally,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  we 
anchored  in  the  open  water  off  Jauco,  and 
before  noon  were  safely  landed  through 
the  surf,  high  and  dry  on  the  beach  with  all 
our  belongings. 

Accommodations  Found. — Mr  de  Booy  had 
provided  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sr 
Enrique  Prada,  principal  merchant  and 
land-owner  of  Jauco  port,  so  we  lost  no  time 
in  making  our  way  to  his  store,  situated  on 
a  low  hill  near  the  mouth  of  Jauco  river. 
He  received  us  with  the  greatest  courtesy, 
and  to  his  kindness  and  interest  much  of  the 
success  of  this  part  of  the  work  is  due.  At 
first  we  were  given  a  room  in  the  rear  of 
the  store,  but  Sr  Prada  had  a  bohio,  or  palm- 
thatched  cottage  of  native  style,  built  for 
us,  with  a  little  separate  building  for  use  as 
a  kitchen,  and  here  we  established  our- 
selves, hired  a  cook,  and  soon  were  living 
in  comfort  and  privacy.  From  the  door  of 
this  cottage,  which  we  named  "Gran 
Museo  Miramar,"  we  had  a  wonderful  view 
of  the  Caribbean  and  the  imposing  terraced 
coast-line  in  whose   cliffs   the  mouths   of 
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numerous  caves  were  plainly  visible,  east- 
ward toward  Cape  Maisi  (pi.  xxvm). 

Assistants  Obtained. — The  very  day  of  our 
arrival,  two  men  who  had  been  recommended 
by  Mr  de  Booy  and  who  had  been  notified 
by  letter,  appeared  on  the  scene,  ready  for 
work — Juan  Guach  of  Sabana,  a  slender  and 
lively  young  Cuban  of  Spanish  extraction,  a 
most  industrious  man  and  the  soul  of  honor; 
and  Florencio  Barrientos,  husband  of  the 
Yateras  Indian  woman  Victoriana  (pi. 
xxvi),  of  Canary  Island  extraction,  dark, 
heavy  set,  and  with  a  moustache  nothing 
short  of  piratical;  the  first  to  be  my  general 
assistant,  the  second  my  prdctico,  or  guide. 

Mesa  Buena  Vista  Sites. — While  con- 
sulting as  to  where  to  commence  operations, 
Sr  Prada  suggested  that  we  examine  his 
farm  at  Mesa  Buena  Vista,  four  or  five 
miles  west  of  Boca  Jauco,  on  a  plateau  per- 
haps a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea;  for  here, 
he  said,  his  farmer,  a  negro  named  Martinez, 
had  found  several  ''piedras  de  rayo,"  or 
lightning  stones  (that  being  the  local  name 
for  aboriginal  stone  hatchets),  while  hoeing 
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the  field  of  yuca,  or  cassava,  from  which  he 
manufactured  starch. 

Thus  it  happened  that  on  the  morning  of 
February  2,  a  quite  imposing  cavalcade  set 
forth  from  Sr  Prada's  store,  and  made  its 
way  down  to  the  beach  and  along  the  trail 
toward  Cajobabo,  then,  turning  northward, 
cut  across  the  narrow  cactus-covered  coastal 
flats,  up  a  rough  and  steep  path  to  the  mesa- 
top  over  which  the  remainder  of  our  road 
lay.  After  riding  along  slowly  through 
unbroken  woods  for  perhaps  an  hour,  the 
roughness  of  the  trail  precluding  speed,  we  at 
last  reached  the  clearings  of  the  plantation 
and  took  up  our  quarters  in  one  of  the 
palm-thatched  but  only  partly  walled 
buildings. 

The  plantation  lies  on  a  group  of  low 
knolls,  themselves  part  of  the  plateau,  near 
the  headwaters  of  a  little  stream  called 
Arroyo  Playa  Larga,  flowing,  during  the 
rainy  season,  at  least,  into  the  Caribbean, 
and  always  containing  water  in  some  places. 
This  made  the  locaUty  a  favorable  one  for 
aboriginal  occupancy,  and  our  finds  showed 
that  the  Indians  had  not  failed  to  improve 
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their  opportunity,  for  we  located  three  dis- 
tinct sites  within  the  limits  of  the  plantation. 
The  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  No.  1  of 
the  map  (pi.  xxvii). 

Rock-shelters. — The   first   site   comprised 
two   small  rock-shelters   in   the  limestone 
valley  wall  on  the  southern  side  of   the 
stream,  just  below  the  cultivated  area,  the 
largest  of  which  measured  about  fifty  feet 
long  and  overhung  at  the  widest  place  some 
twenty  feet.     The  floor  consisted  of  a  mixed, 
unstratified  mass  of  earth,  ashes,  charcoal, 
terrestrial  and  marine    shells,  jutia  bones, 
and  crab-claws,  with  an  average  depth  of 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  to  solid  rock  bot- 
tom.    Here  and  there  a  few  crude,  plain 
potsherds  appeared,  and  an  occasional  flint 
chip,  but  nothing  of  real  interest  was  found. 
A  httle  farther  down  the  valley,  the  second 
shelter,  even  smaller,   contained  only   the 
badly-decayed  remains  of  a  skeleton  buried 
in  a  folded  position,  on  the  right  side,  head- 
ing eastward,  not  more  than  twelve  inches 
below  the  present  cave  floor.     It  was,  how- 
ever, protected  by  a  covering  of  limestone 
slabs  and  fragments  carefully  piled  upon  it. 
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The  contents  of  both  shelters  conveyed  the 
impression   of   considerable   antiquity,  not 
only  from  the  badly-decayed  condition  of 
the  bones,  but  from  the  crudity  of  the  few 
artifacts  found. 

Early  Village-site. — A  similar  impression 
was  obtained  from  the  trial  trenches  and 
test-holes  dug  in  the  second  site,  a  village  on  a 
flat,  open  field  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
stream,  a  Httle  farther  up,  and  adjoining 
the  starch  sheds  of  the  plantation.     Here 
was  found  a  village-layer  reaching  in  places 
a  depth  of  twenty  inches,  and  covering  an- 
area   roughly   half   an   acre   in    extent — a 
layer  consisting  of  tough,  brown,  clayey  soil 
in  which  Were  imbedded  the  inevitable  bits 
of    charcoal,    crab-claws,  jutia-   and   fish- 
bones much  decayed,  a  number  of  shells 
mainly   from   the    large    land-snail    {Helix 
imperator)  now  nearly  extinct,  some  bits  of 
pottery  bearing  incised  decorations  of  cross- 
hatch  and  straight  lines  only,  an  oval  stone 
showing  use  as  a  muller  for  grinding,  an 
unfinished  celt,  two  broken  shell  gouges,  a 
hematite  paint-stone  showing  much  grind- 
ing, and  a  number  of  flint  chips,  the  whole 
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resting  upon  a  still  tougher  subsoil  of  gravel 
cemented  together  with  the  same  brown, 
clay-like  material. 

Late  Taino  Site. — Discouraged  with  the 
meager  results  in  these  first  two  sites,  we 
proceeded  up  the  valley  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  third  site,  where  we  found  a 
very  different  state  of  affairs.  Here,  upon 
a  knoll  (pi.  xxix),  scattered  about  among 
the  cultivated  plants  of  the  yuca  field,  oval 
black  spots  could  be  discerned  in  the  soil, 
averaging  30  feet  long  by  20  broad,  in 
which  a  little  scratching  revealed  abundant 
potsherds,  many  of  them  decorated,  plenty 
of  crab-claws,  bones  of  juiias,  fish,  and 
turtles,  in  a  much  better  state  of  preserva- 
tion than  those  found  on  the  preceding 
sites,  together  with  the  usual  scattering 
shells,  ashes,  and  charcoal  Finally,  we 
located  some  real  mounds  or  middens  of 
refuse,  one  of  which  was  opened — a  small 
deposit  measuring  12f  feet  long,  10  feet 
wide,  and  14  inches  high,  with  a  plan  and 
cross-section  as'  shown  in  fig.  33. 

Broken  pottery  was  especially  abundant 
in  the  northeastern  portion  of  this  Httle 
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mound,  but  little  else  was  found.     The  soil 
was  quite  black,  with  bits  of  charcoal  and 


PLAN 


Scale  of  Fee^ 

Fig.   33. — Plan  and  section   of  midden  at  Mesa  Buena 
Vista,  near  Jauco. 

occasional    terrestrial    and    marine    shells 
scattered  here  and  there,  without  regular 
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layers,  and  resting  on  a  bottom  composed, 
as  at  the  last  site,  of  irregular  gravel  and 
clayey  material.    We  were  not  able  to  con- 
tinue our  excavations  at  this  point,  on  ac- 
count of  spoiling  the  growing  crop,  so  we 
made  diligent  search  for  middens  outside 

Fig  34  — Potsherd  with  animal-head  decoration  (Tai- 
no),  from  Mesa  Buena  \  ista  near  Jauco.     (\\  idth  of  head, 
0.9  in.) 

the  cultivated  field,  and  finally  located  one 
in  a  new  clearing  just  across  the  fence — 
practically  round,  15  inches  high  and  20  feet 
in  diameter,  and  very  similar  in  structure 
to  the  first.     This,  when  excavated,  yielded 
a  very  fair  collection,  among  which  were 
celts,  some  of  them  of  the  petaloid  type; 
hammerstones;    a    rude    flint    implement; 
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much  broken  pottery,   some  of  it  highly 
decorated,  and  occasionally  provided  with 
handles  modeled  more  or  less  convention- 
ally to  represent  the  heads  of  men  and  ani- 
mals (fig.  34),  and  a  shell  ornament  with 
two  perforations,  besides  the  ordinary  flint 
chips,  shells,  and  bones. 

Evidence  of  Two  Cultures. — It  was  here 
that  the  writer  first  conceived  the  theory, 
corroborated  by  our  later  discoveries,  that 
in  eastern  Cuba  we  are  confronted  by  two 
quite  distinct  aboriginal  cultures,  which  we 
learned     to     call,-    for     convenience,     the 
"Coastal"  and  "Upland"  cultures  respec- 
tively, on  account  of  the  districts  in  which 
we  found  their  remains  in  greatest  quantity, 
but  which,  we  found  later,  should  really  be 
called  "Ciboney"  and  "Taino."     There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Coastal  or  Ciboney  cul- 
ture is  the  older,  for  when  traces  of  both  are 
found  together  it  always  Hes  beneath;  it  is 
characterized  by  a  certain  set  of  products, 
differing  in  detail  from  those  of  the  other 
culture,  much  more  limited  in  variety,  and, 
as  a  rule,  cruder  in  form  (pi.  cviii).     These 
cultures  will  be  discussed  at  length  later; 
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for  the  present  it  is  necessary  only  to  state 
that  here  at  Mesa  Buena  Vista  the  rock- 
shelters  and  the  first  village-site  examined 
may  be  referred  mainly  to  the  Ciboney,  and 
the  last  village-site  entirely  to  the  Taino 
culture. 


Fig.  35. — Amulet  or  zemi  of  stone   (Taino),  from  Mesa 
del  Sordo,  near  Jauco.     (Length,  1.4  in.) 


Mesa  del  Sordo. — Source  of  Rasco's 
Dtijo. — While  working  at  this  site  we  made 
an  exploring  trip,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
negro  Martinez,  to  another  mesa,  farther 
west,  known  as  the  Mesa  del  Sordo,  where 
he  showed  us  a  rock-shelter,  at  this  time 
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absolutely  barren  of  traces  of  man,  but  con- 
taining in  the  back  a  rincon,  or  nook,  re- 
sembling a  short  tunnel,  where  some  hunters 
found  the  wonderful,  highly  carved  wooden 
stool,  or  dujo  (pi.  v),  before  mentioned,  now 
reposing  in  the  collection  of  Col.  Federico 
Rasco  in  Habana. 

Village-site. — Later  our  guide  located  a 
village-site  on  Mesa  del  Sordo,  from  which 
he  brought  us  a  few  specimens  typical  of 
the  Taino  culture,  including  the  httle  stone 
amulet,  or  zemi,  seen  in  fig.  35;  but  we  were 
never  able  to  get  back  to  visit  it. 

Taino  Burial  Cave. — On  our  return  from 
this  trip,  Martinez  showed  us  the  well-like 
mouth  of  a  cave,  situated  on  the  flat  top  of 
the  mesa,  some  twenty  yards  from  the  trail. 
Lowering  ourselves  into  this  by  means  of  the 
tough  pendent  roots  of  a  jaguey  tree  growing 
on  the  edge  of  the  hole,  we  found  an  ap- 
proximately circular  chamber,  the  floor  of 
which  sloped  away  downward  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  center,  the  point  directly  under 
the  entrance.  Lighting  our  candles  and 
acetylene  lamp,  we  ransacked  the  rocky 
crevices,  and  soon  had  in  our  possession  an 
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artificially  deformed  skull  of  the  type  we 
soon  learned  to  associate  with  the  Taino 
culture,  together  with  portions  of  several 
others,  and  numerous  loose  bones. 

We  were  unable  to  finish  our  work  at  Mesa 
Buena  Vista,  on  account  of  the  condition 
of  the  crops,  and  were  never  able  to  return 
to  it  for  lack  of  time.  The  writer  was  es- 
pecially sorry  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
finishing  the  Ciboney  .  village-site,  one  of 
the  few  stations  of  this  people  found  by  the 
expedition  in  the  open  air  in  eastern  Cuba — 
most  of  our  specimens  representing  their 
culture  being  found  in  caves  along  the  coast. 

CuEVA  Dujo.— Going  eastward  from 
Jauco,  the  first  site  worthy  of  mention  was  a 
small  shelter  in  the  lowest  cliff,  at  the  point 
marked  2  on  the  map  (pi.  xxvii),  about 
half  a  mile  beyond  the  mouth  of  Jauco 
river.  Its  floor  was  rough  and  stony, 
yielding  only  a  few  small  sherds,  but  in  a 
tiny  grotto  back  of  it,  hardly  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  squeeze  in,  were  found  the 
greater  part  of  a  pottery  vessel  heavily  in- 
crusted  with  a  stalagmitic  deposit,  and  the 
badly  decayed  remains  of  a  dujo,  or  wooden 
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seat  (fig.  36)',  probably  Taino, 

both  hidden  away  under  Hme- 

stone  slabs.     The  finding  of  the 

seat  led  to  our 

Fig  36. — Dujo,orseat.  i  i  •  ,■, 

of  wood  (Taino  ?),  from*  Calling     the 
cave  near  Jauco  (Length,    ^^^^^  "  Cueva 

Dujo." 
Caletica  Cave. — Still  pro- 
ceeding eastward  along  the  base 
of  the  .first  cliff,  through  an 
almost  impassable  tangle  of 
fallen  rocks  and  thorny  bushes, 
we  came  at  last  to  a  little 
canon,  through  which  the  small 
intermittent  stream  called  La 
Caletica  finds  its  way  to  the  sea, 
about  half  a  mile  beyond  the 
Cueva  Dujo.  Crossing  this, 
and  plunging  again  into  the 
thickets,  we  saw,  after  a  few 
minutes'  walk,  the  mouth  of 
another  cave  gaping  behind  the 
bushes  fringing  the  cliff — the 
Cueva  Caletica — at  the  point 
marked  3  on  the  map  (pi.  xxvii) , 
a  roomy   grotto  with    a   level 
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floor  of  earth,  measuring  a  little  more  than 
50  feet  across  the  mouth  and  59  feet  deep, 
the  form  being  roughly  triangular,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  plan  (pi.  xxx),  while  pi. 
XXXI  presents  a  view  of    the  mouth,  with 
excavation  in  progress. 

The  Deposit. — Most  of  the  Indian  deposit 
lay  on  the  eastern  side,  where  in  places  it 

^ 
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Scale  of  Feel- 

FiG.    37. — Section    of    cave    floor    showing    fireplace   in 
Cueva  Caletica,  near  Jauco. 

reached  a  depth  of  22  inches,  and  consisted 
of   darkened    earth,    ashes,    and    charcoal, 
mixed  with  frequent  turtle,  jutia,  fish,  and 
other  bones,  with  an  occasional  disjointed 
fragment  of  a  human  skeleton.     Regular 
layers  were  not  noticeable  here,  except  when 
fireplaces,  of  which  three  were  found,  came 
to  light,  a  good  example  of  which  is  shown  in 
the  drawing  (fig.  37).     This  was  a  lenticular 
mass  of  burned  earth,  34  inches  in  diameter. 
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8  inches  thick  in  the  middle,  and  11  inches 
from  the  present  surface. 

Specimens. — With  the  exception  of  a  few 

sherds,  found  near  the  surface,  which  were 

decorated  in  the  Taino  style,  the  artifacts 

recovered  from  this  cave  were  characteristic 

^^^^                  of  the  Ciboney  culture 

^^K^                — ^^^^    gouges     (fig. 

,^^^^^               38),  a  dipper  and  a 

^^BHj^y:             bowl  made  by  remov- 

^^KKK^^          i^g    ^^^    interior    of 

^^^P^H|R^    •     large  marine  univalve 

^^^^^^\        shells  (like  pi.  xxxiv) , 

m                     ^1-         beads  made  by   rub- 

1                           1       ing    off    the    tips    of 

\                      J       small  Oliva  shells,  net- 

FiG  38.— Gouge  of  shell   s  inkers,      hammer- 

(Ciboney),from  CuevaCal-        ^^^^„^^       f^f 

etica,  near  Jauco.  (Length,    Stones,      mortars      (of 

^•^'''•^                             Stone),  worked  pieces 
of    hematite     (probably    paint-stones),     a 
highly  pohshed  rubbing  stone  with  lateral 
grooves  reminiscent  of  the  "sinew  dressers" 
found  in  eastern  United  States,  a  shark- 
tooth  pendant  (fig.  39)  with  two  perfora- 
tions, a  disc-shaped,  flaked  stone,  scraper- 
like   implement,    and    many    flint    chips, 
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together  with  a  few  rude  flint  implements 
showing  secondary  chipping,  most  interest- 
ing of  which  are  scrapers  with  a  concave 
scraping  edge,  probably  intended  for  dress- 
ing down  spear-shafts  (like  fig.  52). 

Cave  Village  .-Another 
mile  farther  eastward  along 
the  coast,  we  reach  the 
stream,  a  larger  one,  called 
La  Caleta,  the  last  whose 
upper  reaches  tap  the 
mountains,  and  conse- 
quently the  last  to  offer 
anything  like  a  permanent 
supply  of  fresh  water.  To 
the  east  of  it  one  finds 
nothing  but  dry  cafions  in  cavernous  lime- 
stone, containing  water  only  at  times  of 
heavy  rain.  Just  west  of  its  mouth,  in  the 
first  chffs  (see  pi.  xxxii),  Is  a  series  of  seven 
or  eight  more  or  less  communicating  rock- 
shelters  extending  along  for  about  400  feet, 
and  all  showing  occupancy  in  the  shape  of 
village  refuse  which  extended  at  one 
place  at  least  a  hundred  feet  out  from  the 
shelters  upon   the   coastal  plain.     One  of 


Fig.  39.— Pendant 
o  f  shark's  tooth 
(Ciboney),  from 
Cueva  Caletica,  near 
Jauco.  (Length,  0.9 
in.) 
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these  shelters  is  shown  in  pi.  xxxiii.    This 

site,  which  we  named  "Cave  Village,"  is 

No.  4  on  the  map  (pi.  xxvii). 

Excavations  and    Specimens. — Test-holes 

showed  a  deposit  like  that  of  Cueva  Caletica, 

but  we  were  unable  to  excavate  the  place 

il     • 

1  i 
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Fig.  41.— Bead  of  shell 
(Ciboney),     from      "Cave 
Village"near  Jauco.    (Max- 
imum diameter,  0.4  in.1 

Fig.    40.— Pendant     of 
beach-worn     shell     (Cibo- 
ney),  from  "Cave  Village," 
near  Jauco.     (Length,  1.4 
in.) 

thoroughly  on  account  of  its  being  fenced 

off  as  a  private  esfancia,  or  planting  field; 

nevertheless,  we  dug  enough  to  procure  a 

typical  Ciboney  collection,  comprising  many 

shell  gouges;  a  shell  celt;  an  oval  piece  of 

water-worn  shell  perforated  for  a  pendant 

(fig.  40);  a  rude,  drilled,  shell  bead  (fig.  41); 
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many  Oliva  shell  beads  with  the  tips  rubbed 
off;  shell  bowls  (pi.  xxxiv)  and  cups;  some 
pieces  of  cut  tortoise-shell,  badly  disinte- 
grated; pitted  hammerstones;  a  number  of 
stone  mortars  (fig.  42);  net-sinkers  of  stone; 
a  rude,  chipped,  chopping  tool;  several  disc- 
shaped, scraper-like  implements;  and  many 
flints,  such  as  long  sharp  flakes  suitable  for 

c^^ 

Fig.  42.— Mortar  of  stone  (Ciboney),   from   "Cave  Vil- 
lage "  near  Jauco.     (Length,  11.6  in.) 

knives  and  drills,  but  showing  little  elab- 
oration.   Of  different  character  were  quite  a 
large  number  of  potsherds,  found,  as  a  rule, 
near  the  surface,  some  of  which  may  be- 
long to  the  Ciboney  culture,  although  many, 
perhaps  all,  are  Taino. 

Statioimry  Mortars. — The  last  shelter  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  line,  next  to  the 
Caleta  canon,  is  formed  by  an  enormous 
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rock  which  has  rolled  down  from  the  cliff 
in  ages  past,  and  now  stands  some  distance 
from  it,  leaving  a  kind  of  small  gully  be- 
tween. In  this  we  were  surprised  to  find 
several  good-sized  mortar-holes  pecked  in 
the  rock,  as  shown  in  the  photograph  (pi. 
xxxv),  while  another  was  discovered  in  the 
ledge  between  the  last  shelter  and  the  brink 
of  the  carion. 

Cultures  Found. — Like  so  many  of  the 
coastal  caves,  the  place  had  evidently  first 
served  as  a  regular  home  for  the  Ciboney; 
then  after  these  had  been  driven  away,  the 
Taino  had  used  it  as  an  occasional  camping 
place. 

"Bone  Cave." — In  order  to  cross  the 
mouth  of  La  Caleta  it  was  necessary  to 
ride  down  to  the  beach  and  ford  on  the 
sand-bar  at  the  exact  spot  where  the  river 
meets  the  ocean,  which  is  easy  enough  ex- 
cept at  times  of  unusually  high  tide,  when 
the  stream  is  up,  or  when  there  has  been  a 
storm  and  the  waves  are  running  high. 
Once  across,  we  proceeded  along  the  lower 
cliff  for  about  half   a   mile    eastward,    at 
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which  place  we  encountered  a  cave  very 
similar  to  Caletica,  but  considerably  smaller. 

Cremated  Bones. — Here  we  found  the 
rocky  bottom  completely  covered  with 
charred  fragments  of  human  bones,  to  the 
depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  but  careful 
search  failed  to  reveal  any  artifacts,  ex- 
cept a  soHtary  hammerstone,  and  test-holes 
nothing  but  more  bones,  which  must  have 
represented  scores  of  individuals,  and  seem 
to  indicate  that  this  was  either  a  place  of 
cremation  or  a  storage  place  for  cremated 
remains.  On  account  of  its  contents,  this 
grotto  is  known  as  Cueva  de  Huesos  (Cave 
of  Bones,  5  on  the  map). 

Other  Small  Caves. — Many  other  small 
caves  and  rock-shelters  along  this  chff  showed 
signs  of  occupancy,  and  a  nearly  complete 
pottery  vessel  was  discovered  (together  with 
a  very  large  and  very  lively  scorpion),  care- 
fully hidden  under  small  slabs  of  hmestone 
in  a  little  tunnel-like  crevice  back  of  one  of 
them,  a  hole  which  also  yielded  parts  of  a 
crumbHng  skeleton,  many  turtle-bones, 
and  a  few  flint  chips.  Without  doubt  fur- 
ther digging  would  have  yielded  results  in 
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some  of  these  shelters,  but  they  were  passed 
by  in  favor  of  other  sites  where  prospects 
were  even  better. 

Caleta  Cavern.— In  the  third  chff,  the 
high    one    shown  in   the   photograph    (pi. 
xxxvi),  was  another  cave,  which  we  called 
Caleta  Cavern,  some  three-quarters  of  a, mile 
east  of  the  mouth  of  La  Caleta  (6  on  the 
map) ,  consisting  of  a  rock-shelter  about  50 
feet  wide,  with  a  tunnel  extending  north- 
westerly back  from  it,  some  15  feet  wide 
and  70  feet  deep,  as  shown  in  the  plan 
(pi.   xxxvii).      In    the   northeastern    side 
a  low  and  narrow  opening   (pi.  xxxviii) 
led  into  several  spacious  rooms  in  the  rock, 
one  with  a  hole  in  the   top  which   let   in 
considerable  light;    these   in   turn   opened 
into    a    large    and    beautiful    cavern    (pi. 
xxxix)  full  of  stalactites,  stalagmites,  for- 
mations   resembling    waterfalls    and    pipe 
organs,  winding  passages — in  fact  all  the 
fascinating   features   of   the   better-known 
caverns  of  the  world.     Following  this  in- 
ward we  let  out  several  fish-lines  to  guide 
us  back  to  the  entrance;  then  when  these 
were  exhausted  we  continued,  leaving  piles  of 
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stones  for  the  same  purpose,  but  were  nearly 
lost  several  times,  and  finally  were  obliged 
to  return  to  the  light  of  day  without  finding 
any  indication  of  the  end. 

A  Walled-in  Skeleton. — No  trace  of  man 
was  found  beyond  the  first  few  rooms  nearest 
the  entrance,  except  once  we  noticed,  far 
back  from  the  entrance,  a  low,  natural  arch- 
way that  had  been  carefully  walled  up  with 
stones  of  considerable  size.  Working  these 
loose  with  some  trouble,  we  were  finally 
able  to  crawl  in,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
great  chamber,  hot,  dark,  and  silent.  The 
undisturbed  dust  of  many  years  lay  upon 
the  floor,  and  mingled  with  this  a  few  frag- 
ments of  a  human  skeleton.  Whether  some 
poor  unfortunate  had  been  walled  up  here 
to  die  alone  in  the  dark  as  punishment  or 
for  revenge,  or  whether  the  body  of  some 
ancient  Indian  notable  had  been  placed 
here  for  burial,  we  had  not  means  of  know- 
ing. Another  chamber  yielded  a  few  tur- 
tle-bones. 

Spring  Found  in  Cave. — At  a  point  much 
nearer  the  entrance  than  this  soHtary  tomb, 
was  a  spring  of  good  fresh  water  which 
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must  have  been  a  decided  attraction  for 
the  Indians.     However,  the  chambers  near 
the  cave  mouth  yielded  so   few  artifacts 
when  tested  that  extensive  work  was  not 
attempted  in  them;  but  most  of  the  floor  of 
the  outside  rock-shelter,  where  indications 
were  thickest,  was  carefully  dug  over,  as 
well   as  that  of  the  adjoining  tunnel,   as 
shown  in  the  plan. 

Deposits  near  the  Entrance. — We  had  en- 
tertained high  hopes  of  this  shelter,  for  our 
tests  had  shown  that  the  refuse  reached  in 
places  a  depth  of  two  feet,  and  in  expec- 
tation of  many  days  of  digging  had  chopped 
out  a  road  through  the  prickly  thickets  by 
which  we  could  ride  our  horses  nearly  up  to 
the  cave  mouth;  but  we  found  little  save 
disappointment  when  the  work  was  actually 
commenced,  for  most  of  what  had  seemed  to 
us  from  the  surface  to  be  a  soHd  deep  deposit 
of  refuse,  proved  to  be  a  shallow  layer  over- 
lying a  very  rocky  bottom  and  attaining  a 
respectable  depth  in  a  few  places  only,  be- 
tween the  large  fallen  fragments  of  lime- 
stone, where  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  of 
earth,    bat    guano,    charcoal,    and    ashes. 
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Plain  potsherds,  and  the  bones  and  shells 
of  the  usual  creatures  used  for  food,  com- 
prised the  bulk  of  our  collection,  but  there 
were  also  mixed  with  the  deposit  the  bones 
of  the  large  extinct  ground  sloth  called 
Megalocnus  (sp.  ?),  a  few  flint  chips, 
hammerstones,  and  shell  objects,  and  in  the 
guano  deposit  of  the  tunnel  several  pieces 
of  wood  showing  working  with  stone  or  shell 
implements. 

Both  Cultures  Found. — Most  of  the  pot- 
tery came  from  near  the  surface,  and  was 
typical  of  the  Taino  culture,  as  were  sev- 
eral of  the  other  objects  found;  but  a  fair 
percentage  of  the  collection  appeared  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Ciboney  people,  so  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  place  had  been  occupied  by 
both.  The  finding  in  the  refuse  deposit 
of  the  Megalocnus  bones  mixed  with  those 
of  fish  and  turtle,  regularly  used  by  the 
Indians  as  food,  leads  one  to  suspect  that 
this  curious  creature,  as  before  noted,  may 
have  been  contemporaneous  with  the  earher 
human  inhabitants  of  this  cave,  but  absolute 
proof  is  lacking. 

Other    Sites    Reported.— While    the 
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work  about  Jauco  was  in  progress,  a  num- 
ber of  characteristic  Tainan  specimens  were 
brought  in  by  the  natives  from  two  village- 
sites,  one  near  Upper  Jauco,  some  miles 
back  from  the  coast,  the  other  in  the  woods 
on  the  headwaters  of  La  Caleta,  which  last 
place  yielded,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 


Fig.  43. — Ring  of  earthenware  (Taino),  from  village- 
site  on  Rio  Caleta,  near  Jauco.  (Diameter  across  ears, 
1.7  in.) 


material,  a  large  number  of  stones  bearing 
many  small  pits  pecked  in  from  all  sides, 
and  a  unique  pottery  ring  (fig.  43).  These 
sites  are  not  located  on  the  map,  because 
the  writer  never  found  time  to  visit  them. 
Natives  also  brought  in  a  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects,  probably  of  the  Ciboney, 
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picked  up  in  the  caves  about  Jauco,  most  in- 
teresting of  which  are  a  bone  awl,  a  bone 
implement  like  a  marlin-spike  with  a  knob 
at  one  end,  and  some  fragments  of  a  carefully 
made  shell  dish,  very  different  from  the 
ordinary    Ciboney    shell    bowl     (hke    pi. 
xxxiv),  which  is  made  by  roughly  pecking 
out  the  inner  parts  of  a  conch. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

Explorations    at    Monte    Cristo    and 

OVANDO 


DURING  our  work  along  the  coast, 
the  natives  frequently  brought  to 
us  specimens  that  they  had  dug 
out  with  their  machetes  from  a 
certain  village-site,  evidently  Tainan,  situ- 
ated on  the  plateau  above;  and  these  in- 
creased so  much  in  number,  as  time  went 
on,  that  the  writer  resolved  to  drop  all 
other  work  and  to  investigate  their  source. 
So  setting  forth  one  day  on  the  trail  which 
leads  from  Jauco  to  Maisi,  we  followed  the 
coast  to  the  mouth  of  La  Caleta,  turned 
up  its  canon  for  about  half  a  mile,  then 
crossed  the  stream,  and,  dismounting,  led 
our  horses  up  the  steep  and  difficult  zigzag 
trail  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  finally  emerging 
on  the  Monte  Cristo  plateau  which  forms  a 
western  extension  of  the  Gran  Tierra,  near 
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the  home  of  Sr  Gumersindo  Estebez,  on 
whose  property  the  site  (No.  7)  is  situated. 

MONTE   CRISTO    SITE 

Middens. — The   site   occupied   about  an 
acre  in  a  banana  field  (pi.  xl),  not  far  from 
the  brink  of  the  uppermost  cliff  of  the  series 
of  step-like  terraces  leading  down  to  the 
Caribbean,  but  there  was  no  earthwork  or 
anything  to  mark  its  limits,  except  the  pot- 
sherds and  burned  stones  lying  scattered  over 
the  area  occupied  by  the  ancient  village. 
Three  middens  could  still  be  distinguished, 
however,  although  badly  mangled  by  cultiva- 
tion and  especially  by  the  desultory  scratch- 
ing of  the  native  relic-hunters, — low  mounds 
of  oval  form,  about  30  feet  long  by  15  in 
width,  their  longest  axes  apparently  east 
and  west,  grouped  together  in  the  south- 
western   part    of    the    site.     Examination 
showed  that  these  mounds  were  only  partly 
artificial,  each  being  formed  on  a  natural 
ledge  or  outcropping  of  the  limestone,  upon 
which  earth  and  village  refuse  had  been 
thrown.     One  puzzling  feature  was  that  the 
material  on  the  southern  or  ocean  side  of  the 
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rocky  core  was  always  richest  in  pottery, 
animal  bones,  and  other  village  refuse, 
while  stray  objects  came  to  light  only  in 
other  portions  of  the  mounds.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  owner  for  Juan 
Guach  to  finish  the  digging  here  that  had 
been   begun   by   the   natives,    Sr   Estebez 


Fig.  44. — Pottery  vessel  (Taino),  from  a  village-site  at 
Monte  Cristo.    (Diameter,  6.5  in.; 

agreeing  to  let  us  do  whatever  excavation 
was  necessary,  and  even  to  cut  down  his 
banana  plants  when  they  stood  in  the  way, 
all  for  a  moderate  ground  rent.  At  no 
place  did  the  indications  reach  a  depth  of 
more  than  twenty  inches. 

Artifacts. — The    collection    secured    was 
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much  like  that  obtained  at  the  latest  site  at 
Mesa  Buena  Vista,  illustrative  of  the  Tainan 
culture,  but  showed  greater  variety  and 
great  quantity, 
embracing  several 
pottery  vessels  (p]. 
XLi,  c;  fig.  44)  and 
many  fragments  of 
Cristo.  the  ornate  Taino 
type,  with  incised 
or  punctate  decoration, 
and  handles  made  to  rep- 
resent heads  of  men  or 
of  animals,  more  or  less 


Fig.  45.— Inlay  of  shell 
(Taino)  representing  teeth,  from 
village-site  at  Monte 
(Length,  1.3  in.) 


Fig.  46. — Scraper  or 
knife  of  flint,  from  a  vil- 
lage-site at  Monte  Cristo. 
(Length,  3.6  in.) 


Fig.  47. — Scraper  of  flint, 
from  a  village-site  at  Monte 
Cristo.   (Maximum  diameter, 

1.2  in.) 
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conventionalized;   hammerstones;    rubbing 
stones;  celts  in  various  stages  of  manufac- 
ture, some  of  the  petaloid  type;  net-sinkers 
of  stone;  shell  scrapers,  probably  for  mak- 
ing   pottery;    shell  pendants  or    jinglers; 
carved  shell  inlays  for  wood  carvings  (fig. 
-^            45);  stone  and  shell  beads;  a 
^  ^K       perforated    dog-tooth;    some 
^  - '  ^ft     ^^^^   flints,   mainly  used   as 
fc^\^^  ^^M    knives  and  scrapers  (figs.  46, 
K'^'t  ^^P    47),  and  one  which  could  have 
w    ^^Bi    ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  arrowpoint 
\ '     ^^V    ^^'  ^^ '  P^i^t-stones  and  pol- 
\     \     \      ishers  of  hematite;  two  small, 
^^^^       rude  figurines  of  clay,  perhaps 
Fig  48^Knife   "^^y^^  ^^^  animal,  One  human; 
or.  '  projectile   awls  made  of  fish-bone;  and 

point    of     flint,            .                                              ; 

from  a  village-  various  Other  artifacts  mad- 
site    at    Monte     ...              ,        ,    ,,            ,  , 
Cristo.  (Length,   dition  to  the  shells,  and  bones 

^•^^""•^               of   fish,  jutias,   turtles,    and 
other  creatures  used  for  food. 

Cantillo  Site.— Some  six  miles  farther 
on  toward  Maisi,  in  a  northeasterly  direc- 
tion, but  on  the  same  plateau,  is  a  small 
settlement  called  Cantillo,  near  the  brink  of 
Ovando  canon.     Here,  at  the  point  marked 
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8  on  the  map,  were  observed  a  series  of  mid- 
dens and  low  walls  of  earth,  so  nearly  ob- 
literated by  cultivation  that  their  original 
form  could  not  be  determined.  Natives 
digging  in  the  shallow  refuse  here  found  us 
celts,  including  a  most  excel- 
lent large  petaloid,  a  nice 
shell  pendant  bearing  a  carv- 
ed face  (fig.  49),  considerable 
broken  pottery  and  fragments 
of  earthen  cassava  griddles, 
part  of  a  stone  cassava  grid- 
dle, and  various  hammer- 
stones,  rubbing  stones,  and 
the  like,  all  of  Taino  type . 

Cave  Finds. — Caves  in  the 
terraced  cliffs  between  Cantil- 
lo  and  Monte  Cristo  yielded 
a  number  of  perfect  or  nearly  perfect  ves- 
sels (pi.  XLii,  a),  including  the  finest  one 
obtained  during  our  whole  exploration— a 
very  well  made,  perfect  vessel,  with  handles 
in  the  form  of  grotesque  human  heads  facing 
inward,  found  in  a  nook  of  an  otherwise 
barren  cave,  and  carefully  covered,  as  usual, 
with  thin  limestone  slabs  (pi.  xliii).     An- 


FiG.  49.-Pend- 
ant  of  shell  (Tai- 
no),  bearing 
carved  face,  from 
a  village-site  at 
Cantillo. 
(Length,  1.3  in.) 
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other  small  cave  yielded  what 
seems  to  be  part  of  a  wooden 
staff,  carved  in  a  conventional 
manner  to  represent  the  head 
of  a  caiman,  or  crocodile;  while 
still  another,  near  the  usually 
dry  canon  of  the  Rio  Diamante, 
contained  a  wooden  paddle  (fig. 
50),  still  showing  traces  of 
carved  decoration  —  both  of 
which  unusual  specimens  may 
be  attributed  to  the  Tainan 
culture. 

Earthwor  k. — Returning 
from  a  trip  into  this  district, 
the  writer  visited,  but  had  no 
time  to  explore,  a  site  near 
the  point  marked  9  on  the 
map,  newly  cleared  of  forest 
and  brush,  which  showed  a 
cl(Mrly  marked  curved  wall  of 
earth  (pl.xLiv),the  convex  side 
toward  the  east.     Although  the 

Fig.    .so.— Paddle    of  few  testS  We 

wood    (Taino),    showing  ^             ,  , 

carving,  from  a  C3ve  near  Were  aDle  tO 

Monte  Cristo.     (Length,  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
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ed  nothing  of  interest,  it  is  possible  that 
more  extended  excavation  might  prove  to 
be  productive. 

Revisiting  this  site  in  1919  we  found  that 
the  embankment  formed  the  eastern  end  of 
what  had  been  a  parallelogram  with  rounded 


^^A§-c 


O 


n  o*  Q^  ^— — - — ■ 


LOW  MO  UNO    ^ 


o 


n 
Fig.  51. — Sketch  map  of  embankment  and  mounds  near 
Monte  Cristo. 

corners,  about  150  ft.  across,  the  embank- 
ment being  fully  five  feet  high  at  its  highest 
point ;  but  when  we  tried  to  trace  it  west- 
ward, where  it  extended  into  the  brush,  we 
soon  lost  it  amid  the  tangle,  for  here  the 
walls  were  much  lower.  It  was  plain  that 
the  only  way  to  map  the  whole  work  would 
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be  to  dear  it  of  undergrowth,  which  we 
were  not  prepared  to  do.     To  the  east  of  the 
work  was  a  well-marked  mound  about  4  ft. 
high  by  28  ft.  in  diameter.     This  lay  outside 
the  wall,  as  seen  in  the  sketch  map   (fig. 
51);  there  was  also  another  of  similar  di- 
ameter, but  lower,  inside  the  wall.    We  were 
not  prepared   to   dig,   but  we  found   two 
hammerstones  and  a  few  potsherds  lying 
about  where  the  cleared  ground  had  been 
somewhat  washed. 

OVANDO    SITES 

Difficulty    of    Access. — Below   the   place 
called  Cantillo,  at  the  point  where  the  usu- 
ally dry  Ovando  canon  reaches  the  sea,  is  a 
Httle  beach,  the  only  one  for  miles  along  the 
coast  in  either  direction;  and  back  of  this, 
between  the  shore  and  the  first  cliff,  lies  a 
stretch  of  land  that  is  practically  an  un- 
touched   wilderness,    notwithstanding    its 
good  soil,  for  it  is  cut  off  on  the  west  by  a 
towering  precipice  called  El  Salto   ("The 
Leap"),  overhanging  the  sea,  on  the  east 
toward  Maisi  by  a  maze  of  thorny  jungle 
and  sharp  broken  rocks,  and  on  the  north 
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by  the  terraced  cliffs,  here  especially  steep 
and   difficult.     Named   after  Ovando,    the 
early  Spanish  governor  of  Haiti,  who  abused 
the  Indians  so  cruelly,  this  desolate  spot 
was  later  chosen  by  pirates  as  a  special  place 
of  rendezvous  on  account  of  its  accessi- 
biHty  by  sea  (the  little  beach  furnishing  a 
landing  place) ,  and  its  security  from  attack 
by  land;  certainly  nobody  could  get  within 
miles  of  it  with  horses  or  pack-mules.     Thus 
related  the  local  legend;  but  the  writer  found 
the  said  beach  anything  but  a  good  landing 
for  small  boats,  on  account  of  the  almost 
continuous  heavy  swell  and  consequently 
dangerous  surf.     He  is  willing  to  vouch  for 
the  inaccessibility  by  land,  however,  for  all 
his  visits  thither  had  to  be  made  on  foot. 

Our  first  trip  to  Ovando  was  made  from 
Jauco,  which  Hes  to  the  west.     The  trail 
eastward  along  the  coast  was  easy,  until  we 
reached  El  Salto,  but  here  we  were  obliged 
to  crawl  around  the  face  of  the  bluff  by 
hand-grips  and  toe-holds  in  the  rough  rock, 
while  the  surf  rolled  and  boomed  into  a  cave 
beneath  us,  said  to  be  a  favorite  haunt  of 
huge  "hammerhead"  sharks.     After  pass- 
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ing  this  peril,  with  our  bedding  and  sup- 
plies on  our  backs,  we  were  obliged  to  travel 
a  long  way  over  the  sharp  and  difficult  coral- 
line limestone  known  as  dientes  de  perro, 
or  "dog-teeth,"  before  getting  back  into  a 
more  comfortable  trail  among  cactus  and 
thorn  bushes,  which  seemed  friendly  and 
hospitable  by  comparison.  We  were  tired 
out  when  we  finally  reached  Ovando,  but 
soon  made  ourselves  comfortable  in  a  cave 
above  the  Pirate's  Beach,  swinging  our  ham- 
mocks from  poles  wedged  against  the  rocky 
roof;  and  here  we  camped  in  troglodytic 
fashion  during  all  our  work  in  that  region. 

One  has  to  walk  to  reach  Ovando  by  the 
other  routes,  too,  for  the  trail  down  from 
Cantillo  is  dizzily  steep,  and  that  along 
the  shore  from  Maisi  almost  impassable, 
and  both  impossible  for  horses. 

At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  was  only  one 
house  at  Ovando,  that  of  Loreto  Duran,  a 
stalwart  and  reliable  colored  man  who  later 
joined  our  working  force;  but  archeological 
evidence  points  to  a  considerable  Indian 
population  in  ancient  times.  One  site  is  a 
village,  at  the  point  marked  10  on  the  map. 
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while  another  (11)  Hes  just  back  of  it,  the 
Ctieva  de  los  Indios,  or  "Cave  of  the  In- 
dians." Both,  when  we  arrived,  had  been 
partly  excavated  by  natives,  but  there  was 
still  considerable  work  left  for  us  in  the  cave, 
which  was  finished  by  members  of  the 
expedition. 

Village-site. — The  village-site  lies  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Ovando  river-bed,  perhaps 
200  yards  above  its  mouth,  at  the  first  point 
where  there  is  enough  soil  upon  the  rugged 
rocks  to  make  a  comfortable  place  to  live. 
Fully  an  acre  is  covered  by  the  indications, 
which  consist  of  blackened  earth,  pot- 
sherds, and  worked  stones;  but  there  are  no 
raised  middens  and  no  embankments,  nor 
even  extensive  refuse  deposits,  although 
there  are  places  where  artifacts  may  be 
found  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  inches.  Most  of 
the  site  was  in  a  cultivated  field,  and  could 
not  be  excavated,  while  the  remainder  had 
been  pretty  well  dug  to  pieces  by  the  na- 
tives, from  whom  a  collection  was  purchased. 

The  specimens  show  a  mixture  of  both 
cultures,  with  the  Ciboney  predominating — 
perhaps  the  place,  like  many  of  the  caves, 
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had  been  occupied  in  early  times  by  this 
people  as  a  permanent  home,  and  at  a  later 
date  by  the  Taino  tribesmen  as  a  fishing 
camp.  Nothing  could  be  ascertained  re- 
garding the  relative  depths  of  the  different 
kinds  of  material,  for  the  native  diggers 
had  paid  no  attention. 

A  Burial  Cave. — Proceeding  in  a  north- 
westerly direction  from  this  site,  one  ar- 
rives after  a  few  minutes'  walk  at  the  first 
cliff,  following  which  northward,  we  soon 
perceived  a  gaping  hole  to  the  right  in  the 
level  ground,  perhaps  a  hundred  feet  out 
from  the  bluff.  Fortunately,  as  at  the  cave 
near  Mesa  del  Sordo,  a  jagiley  tree  grew 
at  the  edge  of  the  chasm,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible to  lower  oneself  down  by  its  roots  to 
the  floor  of  a  small  cave,  where  the  guide 
reported  that  Dr  Carlos  de  la  Torre  had 
found  some  skeletons  years  before.  Tests 
revealed  occasional  stray  human  bones  im- 
bedded in  the  soft  earth  of  the  cave  floor, 
but  no  skeletons  or  artifacts,  so  the  search 
was  not  pursued  further. 

Cueva  de  los  Indios. — Not  far  northward 
from  this,  a  great  rock  has  fallen  from  the 
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face  of  the  cliff — a  rock  that  we  must  cross 
to  reach  the  mouth  of  the  "Cueva  de  los 
Indios,"  the  ground-plan  of  which  is  shown 
herewith  (pi.  xlv).     This  consists  of  two 
rock-shelters,  the  larger  one  to  the  south, 
measuring  90  feet  long  and  30  feet  deep. 
At  its  southern  end  a  tunnel  extends  west- 
ward into  the  hill  about  25  feet,  terminating 
in  a  narrow  passage,  which  in  its  turn  opens 
into  a  large  but  rather  low  cavern  of  many 
rooms  whose  end  we  were  unable  to  find. 
As  usual  the  Indian  remains  were  found  in 
the  open  mouth   or  rock-shelter  portion, 
where  the  regular  ashes  and  refuse  reached  a 
depth  of  twenty-five  inches  in  spots,  and 
this  part  yielded  a  considerable  collection. 
Just  back  of  the  large  stalagmite  shown  in 
the  plan  were  found  the  remains  of  a  skele- 
ton, at  a  depth  of  only  eight  inches,  lying  on 
the  left  side,  with  knees  flexed,  headed  north 
— a  skeleton  in  such  bad  condition  that  it 
was  impossible  to  tell  whether  or  not  the 
skull  had  been  artificially  flattened. 

.Cihoney  Burials.— Th^  northern   shelter 
consists   of   two   alcoves,    the   first   abput 
twenty  feet  deep,  containing  considerable 
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refuse,  but  so  thoroughly  dug  over  by  native 
relic-hunters   that   further   work   was   not 
practicable.     Among  other  things  they  had 
found  several  skulls,  not  flattened,  and  a 
number  of  other  human  bones.     The  second 
alcove,   very  low,   was  about   thirty   feet 
deep,  and  contained  very  little  refuse;  but 
we  had  not  dug  into  it  far  before  we  un- 
covered a  human  skull,  which  proved  to  be 
part  of  an  extended  skeleton,  apparently 
that  of  a  woman,  lying  partly  on  the  right 
side,  heading  south  at  a  depth  of  thirteen 
inches  (pi.  xlvi).    It  lacked  the  feet  and 
the  distal  part  of  the  leg  bones,  which,  being 
nearer  the  surface   than   the  other  parts 
(about  eight  inches),  had  evidently  been 
destroyed  or    removed    by    land-crabs    or 
other  animals.    The  hands  were  practically 
gone  too,  and  most  of  the  bones  were  badly 
decayed.    Above    it    were    traces    of    the 
bones  of  an  infant.    Just  east  of  the  first, 
lay  a  second  skeleton,  also  extended,  but 
face  down;  it  also  headed  south,  but  the 
skull  was  only  six  inches  from  the  surface, 
and  the  general  level  not  more  than  nine 
inches. 
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After   these   two  had  been  removed,   a 
third  skeleton,  that  of  an  aged  person,  was 
found,  its  skull  beneath  the  legs  of  the  sec- 
ond, fifteen  inches  from  the  surface,   the 
other  bones,  much  decayed,  being  twenty- 
one   inches   deep.    Heading   northeast,    it 
lay  on  its  left  side,  with  legs  closely  folded 
and  arms  flexed,  while  near  the  breast  lay 
the  lip  of  a  large,  thick  conch-shell,   per- 
forated through  the  middle.    None  of  the 
skulls  showed  the  artificial  flattening  prac- 
tised by  the  Taino  people,  while  the  badly 
decayed  condition  of  the  bones,  in  spite  of 
the  dryness  of  the  cave,  suggested  consid- 
erable antiquity,  so  we  inferred  that  they 
were  probably   Ciboney  Indians.    Among 
the  more  unusual  things  found  in  this  cave 
were  well-made  oval  pestles  of  quartz;  some 
nice  flint  scrapers  (fig.  52);  a  small,  rounded 
pebble,  decorated  on  one  side,  resembling 
somewhat  the  dice  used  by  certain  North 
American  tribes;  a  shell  celt  (fig.  53);  an 
unusually    large   shell   vessel   of    Ciboney 
type  (pi.  xxxiv,  b) ;  a  rude,  unfinished,  stone 
celt,  and  a  small  one  of  bent  and  irregular 
form,  but  resembling  the  petaloid  type — 
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these  last  of  particular  interest  because  it  is 
quite  unusual  te  find  stone  celts  on  Ciboney 
sites,  their  places  being  taken  apparently  by 
gouges  and  celts  of  shell.  All  the  other 
things  found  were  of  regular  Ciboney  style, 


Fig.  52.— Scraper  of  flint 
with  concave  edges,  from 
a  cave  near  Boca  Ovando. 
(Length,  2.9  in.) 


Fig.  53.— Celt  of  shell 
(Ciboney),  from  a  cave  near 
Boca  Ovando.  (Length, 
3.6  in.) 


except  a  few  Tainan  potsherds  lying  on  or 
near  the  surface,  which  suggested  that  the 
cave  had  been  used  as  a  temporary  camping- 
place  by  this  people  after  its  original  in- 
habitants had  departed.  Probably  the 
stone  celts  also  "were  Taino. 

Cairns. — About    half-way    between    the 
first  cliff  and  the  coast,  perhaps  two  miles 
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northeast  of  the  Ovando  river-bed,  in  the 
midst  of  the  thorny  jungle,  is  a  group  (No. 
12  on  the  map)  of  stone  cairns  irregularly 
placed,  of  which  were  counted  fifteen,  but 
others  are  probably  scattered  through  the 
brush.     With  an  average  diameter  of  five 
to  six  feet,  and  a  height  of  from  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet,  they  are  made  of  all 
sizes  of  stones  up  to  about  fifty  pounds  in 
weight.     We  pulled  several  apart  and  dug 
beneath    them,    without    result;    then    we 
noticed  that  some  were  built  on  "outcropping 
ledges    of    rock.     This   led   us   to   believe 
that  the  cairns  had  not  been  built  on  ac- 
count of  their  value  for  any  particular  pur- 
pose, but  merely  to  clear  the  land,  to  get 
rid  of  the  stones,  perhaps  for  cultivation, 
for  even  in  this  apparent  desert  it  rains 
enough  in  the  so-called  wet  season  to  grow 
certain  crops.     Perhaps  the  work  was  done 
by  Indians,  for  the  place  is  so  inaccessible 
that  it  seems  unlikely  that  whites  would 
have  undertaken  it,   unless  the  aforesaid 
pirates  ma}^  have  left  parties  ashore  to  raise 
vegetables  for  them  in  the  old  days. 

Flint  Cave. — Proceeding  in  a  northerly" 
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direction  along  the  base  of  the  first  chff 
from  the  "Cueva  de  los  Indios,"  we  passed 
several  rock-shelters  showing  slight  traces  of 
occupancy,  and  finally,  after  traveling  about 
three  miles,   came   to   a   fine   shelter   (pi. 
XLVii,  No.  13  on  the  map),  untouched  by 
native    diggers,    which    yielded    the    best 
Ciboney  collection  found  in  any  one  place 
up  to  that  time,  and  especially  interesting 
because  not  one  article  of  Taino  origin  was 
found,  and  no  pottery,  not  even  the  ruder 
sort  which  may  possibly  be  attributed  to 
the  Ciboney  people  in  this  district. 

Character  of  the  Shelter. — This  shelter  was 
named  Flint  Cave  on  account  of  the  first 
indications  of  ancient  habitation  that  met 
our   eyes   on   entering — an   abundance   of 
flint  chips  washed  out  by  the  rain  at  the 
edge  of  the  shelter-Hne.     As  will  be  seen 
from  the  appended  plan  (pi.  xlviii),  the 
inhabited  part  measured  about  100  ft.  in 
length,  and  about  27  ft.  wide  at  its  widest 
point.     Fresh  water  was   accessible    in    a 
series  of  casimbas,  or  natural  cisterns,  in 
the  limestone  of  the  coastal  plain,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  southwest. 
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The  Deposit. — The  floor  was  a  solid  bed  of 
ashy  dust,  five  to  eight  inches  deep,  be- 
neath which  appeared  the  irregular  beds  of 
burnt  and  deca\Td  animal  bones,  ashes, 
charcoal,  and  soil,  some  of  them  evidently 
fireplaces.  These  are  shown  in  the  sec- 
tions (figs.  54,  55). 


Fig.  54. — Section  of  floor  of  "Flint  Cave,"  near  Boca 
Ovando.  (a,  Dust;  b,  Burnt  bones;  c,  Ashes;  d.  Hard 
yellow  soil;    e,  Dark  soil;  F,  Hard  yellow  loam;  G,  Rock.) 

No  strata  containing  differing  artifacts 
referable  to  successive  periods  of  occupancy 
were  found;  there  was  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  objects  imbedded  in  the  bottom  from 
those  lying  just  below  the  surface;  but  of 
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course  it  was  evident  that  certain  fire- 
places must  be  more  recent  than  others 
found  beneath  them,  while  the  horizontal 
line  not  crossed  by  ash-beds,  observed  in 
the  second  section  below  the  bowl-shaped 
fireplaces,  may  very  well  point  to  a  period 
when  the  shelter  was  not  occupied. 


Fig.  55. — Second  section  of  floor  of  "Flint  Cave,"  near 
Boca  Ovando. 


Specimens  Found. — Most  numerous  of  all 
the  articles  uncovered  by  our  digging  were 
the  bones  of  sea-turtles,  of  which  there  were 
literally  thousands,  badly  decayed,  and 
often  charred;  but  bones  of  other  native 
creatures  were  not  lacking,  and  in  one  spot. 
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shown  on  the  map,  a  mass  of  disjointed 
human  bones  at  a  depth  of  fourteen  inches. 
Hundreds  of  flint  chips  and  worked  flints, 
including  some  irregular  scrapers  showing 


Fig.  56. — Hammer  and  rubbing  stone  (Ciboney)  from 
"Flint  Cave/'  near  Boca  Ovando.  (Maximum  diameter, 
4  in.) 


considerable  elaboration,  a  number  of  ham- 
merstones  (figs.  56,  57),  shell  gouges  (like 
fig.  38),  and  shell  dippers  and  bowls  (like 
pi.  xxxiv),  were  among  the  finds,  but  abso- 
lutely no  pottery  of  any  sort.     Rarer  ob- 
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jects  were  two  shell  beads  (fig.  58),  a  bone 
ring  or  bead  of  unknown  use,  and  a  double 
stone  mortar  and  its  grinding  stone,  still 


Fig.  57. — Hammerstone  (Ciboney)  from  "Flint  Cave," 
near  Boca  Ovando.     (Length,  4.9  in.; 

red  from  reducing  hematite  for  paint.  This 
was  a  portable  mortar,  but  there  was  also  a 
natural  shelf  at  the 
point  shown  in  the 
plan  containing  two 
stationary  mortars — 
cup-shapedholespeck- 
ed  into  the  rock  and 
used  for  that  purpose. 


Fig.  58.— Beads  of  shell 
(Ciboney)  from  "Flint 
Cave,"  near  Boca  Ovando. 
(Diameter  of  6,  0.2  in.) 
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La  Patana  Sites  Reported. — During 
all  our  explorations  in  Cuba  it  invariably 
happened  that,  before  the  work  was  finished 
in  one  place,  news  was  brought  to  us  of  at 
least  one  other  promising  site,  and  to  this 
Ovando  was  no  exception,  for  while  working 
there,  the  Mosquera  brothers,  Spanish- 
Indian  mixed-bloods,  living  on  one  of  the 
upper  steps  of  the  great  stair-like  series  of 
terraces  above  us,  brought  many  fine  things 
in  the  way  of  pottery  and  shell  carving, 
which  they  said  came  from  a  village-site 
near  their  home — a  tiny  settlement  known 
as  La  Patana. 

Finding  of  a  Wooden  Platter. — It  was 
one  of  the  Mosquera  brothers  who  found 
for  us  the  finest  single  article  obtained  dur- 
ing the  whole  expedition — an  excellent 
carved  wooden  platter,  or  tray  (see  frontis- 
piece), with  a  handle  at  one  end  representing 
a  grotesque  head  (fig.  59).  This  extraor- 
dinary object  is  made  of  guayacdn  wood, 
which  is  very  hard  and  durable;  it  is  oval 
and  flat  in  form,  and  shows  a  perforation 
in  the  handle,  probably  for  a  cord  or  a 
string  by  which  the  platter  could  be  hung 
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up  when  not  in  use.  The  .inner  surface 
next  to  the  handle  is  carefully  carved  with 
graceful  flowing  patterns,  in  which  a  series 
of  four  cavities,    symmetrically   arranged, 


Fig.  59. — Handle  of  wooden  platter  (Taino)  shown  in 
the  frontispiece,  {a,  front;  b,  side.)  From  a  cave  at  La 
Patana,  near  Maisi. 


seem  to  have  held  inlays  of  some  kind — 
probably  of  shell.  The  eyes  of  the  grotesque 
head  seem  to  have  been  discs  of  shell 
set  into  the  wood  in  similar  fashion,  but 
now,     unfortunately,     are     also     missing. 
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Judging  from  the  ornate  character  of  the 
carving,    and    the    grotesque    head    which 
probably  represents  some  zemi,  or  deity, 
it  seems  probable  that  the  platter  figured 
in  some  ceremony,  or  at  least  was  the  food 
dish   of  some  Taino  personage  of  conse- 
quence. 

The  platter  was  found  on  a  rock  shelf  in  a 
little  cave  (pi.  xlix)  in  the  topmost  cliff  at 
the  point  marked  14  on  the  map.     Cecilio 
Mosquera,  who^^had  volunteered  his  serv- 
ices to  the  expedition,  was  passing  along 
the  base  of  the  cliff  in  question,  when  he 
noticed  the  mouth  of  a  cave  several  feet 
above   him.     Climbing   up   into   this  with 
some  difficulty,  he  found  himself  in  a  little 
grotto  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  in  diame- 
ter.    Looking    about    for    relics,    he   soon 
noticed  an  object  lying  half-buried  in  dust 
on  a  natural  rocky  shelf  near  the  back  of  the 
chamber  (pi.  l)  .     Thinking  perhaps  from  the 
curvature  that  it  might  be  part  of  a  pottery 
vessel,  he  picked  it  up  and  found  it  to  be  thfe 
wooden  platter,   of  much  greater  interest 
than  any  product  of  the  Indian  potter's  art 
could  be. 
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Visit  to  Habana. — On  the  whole,  the 
specimens  from  La  Patana  promised  more 
than  any  we  had  seen,  and  we  planned  to 
investigate  the  site  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
at  this  time  difficulties  due  to  a  misun- 
derstanding arose,  which  necessitated  the 
writer's  presence  in  Habana  and  New  York, 
and  it  was  several  weeks  before  he  was  fi- 
nally able  to  return  to  work,  this  time  pro- 
vided with  a  full  set  of  permits  from  the 
authorities,  and  accompanied  by  their  rep- 
resentative, the  Cuban  zoologist,  Dr  Victor 
J.  Rodriguez,  who  not  only  proved  himself 
an  agreeable  and  entertaining  companion, 
but  accompHshed  much  in  the  way  of  active 
service  to  the  expedition.  The  writer  also 
brought  with  him  tents  and  outfit  so  that 
the  party  might  camp  thereafter  directly  on 
the  ground  of  any  site  under  investigation, 
without  the  necessity  of  a  long  ride  from 
and  to  headquarters  every  day. 

New  Headquarters. — The  writer  did  not 
return  to  Jauco,  therefore,  but  made  ar- 
rangements with  Sr  Antonio  Rey,  whose 
home  at  Casimba,  on  the  Gran  Tierra  de 
Maya   plateau,   was   much   nearer   to   La 
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Patana,     for     temporary     accommodation 
until  a  suitable  camp-ground  could  be  found 
and  the  tents  set  up.     Don  Antonio,  whose 
cordial  treatment  of  Mr  de  Booy  has  al- 
ready been  acknowledged,  received  us  roy- 
ally, rendered  all  the  assistance  in  his  power, 
and  made  our  stay  so  pleasant  that  we  left 
his  roof  with  regret.     His  courteous  aid  was 
repeated  in  1919. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

De  Booy's  Work  at  Gran  Tierra  de 
Maya 

BEFORE  considering  the  excava- 
tions, of  our  expedition  at  La 
Patana,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
incorporate  here  an  account  of 
the  work  done  by  the  late  Theodoor  de 
Booy  when  he  went  to  Gran  Tierra  on  his 
second  reconnoissance  trip  in  1914,  for  this 
Museum.  Mr  de  Booy  made  his  head- 
quarters at  the  home  of  Sr  Antonio  Rey, 
as  before  mentioned,  on  the  extensive  ba- 
nana and  coffee  plantation  known  as  Finca 
Sitges,  and  from  this  point  set  forth  on  his 
excursions  in  various  directions.  Of  the 
results  of  his  work  he  wrote  the  following 
pages,  hitherto  unpublished. 

finca  caridad  site 

"By  means  of  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
finding  of  small  pottery  fragments  and  de- 
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posits  of  land-snail  shells  upon  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  I  was  fuially  successful  in 
meeting  a  man  who  said  he  had  noticed  an 
occurrence  of  this  kind  upon  a  banana  and 
coffee  patch   of   the  finca   (farm)   of  Mr 
Ricardo  Perez,  which  finca  is  situated  within 
one  mile  of  the  Finca  Sitges.     This  site  was 
then  investigated,   and   Mr  Perez  kindly 
gave  me  permission  to  excavate  and  remove 
all  specimens  that  suited  my  purpose.     This 
village-site  on  the  Finca  Caridad,  as  the 
farm  of  Mr  Perez  is  called,  is  situated  not 
more  than  five  miles  in  a  direct  southwest- 
erly hne  from  the  Cape  Maisi  Hghthouse,  on 
the  edge  of  the  plateau  of  the  Gran  Tierra 
de  Maya  [No.   15  on  map].     It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  village-site  itself  does 
not  afford  a  commanding  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding landscape,  but  is  situated  in  a 
slight  depression. 

Excavations. — "Test-holes  were  made  and 
revealed  a  certain  amount  of  shells,  ashes, 
charcoal,  bones,  potsherds,  and  stone  arti- 
facts, which  left  no  doubt  that  here  at  one 
time  had  been  an  Indian  village-site.     It 
was  impossible  to  find  out  the  extent  of  the 
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site,  as  this  is  used  at  the  present  time  for 
the  cultivation  of  bananas  and  coffee. 
Moreover,  the  middens  appear  to  have  prac- 
tically no  crest  at  all,  but  merge  into  each 
other,  so  that  a  survey  of  each  individual 
midden  was  an  impossible  task.    In  one 


Arrows  indicate  direction  of  shell-deposits 

Ash-deposits  around  southern  slope  of  midden. 


feet 
Fig    60. — Sketch  map  of  the   midden  at  the  Finca 
Caridad. 

place  a  midden  with  a  four-foot  crest  was 
found,  which  was  somewhat  isolated  from 
the  others  and  the  soil  of  which  had  not 
been  used  for  cultivation.  This  midden 
was  overgrown  with  small  bush  and  weeds, 
and  at  one  time  had  a  fairly  large  tree 
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upon  its  summit,  the  decaying  roots  of 
which  were  still  present  in  the  soil.  It 
might  be  stated  that  the  luxuriant  vegeta- 
tion of  the  Gran  Tierra  de  Maya  is  respon- 
sible for  the  fact  that  the  pottery  in  the 
middens  is  even  more  broken  up  than  when 


Diluvial  deposit  6  to  7  inches  thick _ -I 1 

Shell  and  artifact  deposit  2  to  3  inches  thicK MM 

\sh  deposit  2  to  3  inches  thick BBi 

Small  stones    18   inches  thick feSH 

Fig.  61. — Section  of  the  midden  at  the  Finca  Caridad. 

originally  thrown  away  by  the  Indians. 
As  the  excavation  of  this  isolated  midden 
would  not  disturb  the  neighboring  culti- 
vated areas,  it  was  decided  to  begin  work 
here,  and  a  trench  12  feet  wide  was  com- 
menced at  the  southern  base  of  the  hum- 
mock [fig.  60]. 

"As  may  be  seen  [in  fig.  61],  the  entire 
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southern  slope  of  the  kitchen-midden  was 
covered  with  a  diluvial  deposit  in  which 
were  mixed  occasional  shells  and  small  pot- 
tery fragments,  some  six  to  seven  inches 
deep.     Directly   under   this   was   found   a 
layer  of  shells  and  pottery  with  a  thickness 
of  from  two  to  three  inches. 

Comparison  with  a  Jamaican  Midden. — 
"A  comparison  with  a  cross-section  of  a 
Jamaican  kitchen-midden^^  shows  that  in 
the  latter  both   the  first  diluvial  deposit 
and    the    second    layer    are    far    thicker. 
Where,  in  Jamaica,  could  be  found  layers  of 
shell  two  feet  thick,  in  Cuba  these  layers 
in  no  single  instance  exceeded  three  inches 
in  depth.     The  same  peculiarity  was  no- 
ticed as  regards  the  ash-layers,  which  in 
Jamaica  were  from  eight  to  twelve  inches 
thick,  and  in  the  Cuban  middens  only  from 
two  to  three  inches.    All  this  would  argue — 
and  one  can  leave  the  depth  of  the  top  layer 
or  diluvial  deposit  out  of  the  question,  as 
this  depth  depends  entirely  upon  the  cli- 
matic conditions  and  the  amount  of  growth 
upon  the  areas  after  they  were  abandoned 
by  the  Indians — that  the  Indian  occupancy 
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of  this  particular  Cuban  village-site  was  of 
less  prolonged  duration  than  that  of  the 
Jamaican  site,  which  might  be  due  to  the 
advent  of  the  conquisiadores  and  the  subse- 
quent enslavement  of  the  Indians,  shortly 
after  the  first  settlement  of  the  village. 

"In  the  ashes,  directly  under  the  shell- 
layer,  were  found  also  a  quantity  of  shells, 
worked  stones,  etc.,  and  below  the  ashes  a 
foundation,  about  eighteen  inches  in  depth, 
of  small  coral  stones,  varying  in  size  from 
three  inches  to  ten  inches  in  diameter.  The 
latter  foundation  rested  upon  bedrock.  In 
addition  to  the  artifacts,  the  ash-layer  con- 
tained animal  bones,  crab-claws,  and  large 
fragments  of  carbon. 

Shells  Found. — "It  may  be  briefly  noted 
that  of  the  shells  found,  fully  ninety-eight 
to  ninety-nine  per  cent  were  those  of  land- 
snails.  The  writer  is  indebted  to  Dr 
Charles  T.  Ramsden,  a  noted  conchologist 
of  Guantanamo,  Cuba,  for  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  following  shells  found  in  the 
middens: 
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LAND    SHELLS 

Helix  (Polydontes)  imperator 

Pleurodonte  (Caracolus)  sagemon  var.  rosirata 

Helix  {Cory da)  alauda. 

Helix  (Polymitd)  picta. 

MARINE    SHELLS 

Murex  {Phyllonotus)  pomum. 

Stromhus  gigas,- 

Livona  pica. 

Oliva  litterata. 

Cassis  tuber osa. 

Codakia  orbicularis. 

"I  would  again  point  out,  as  in  a  former 
paper  on  Santo  Domingo/^  that  the  Indians 
more  than  Hkely  went  to  the  sea  for  their 
conch-meat,  extracted  the  conch  {Stromhus 
gigas)  from  its  shell  on  the  beach,  and  re- 
turned to  their  inland  abodes  with  the  flesh 
of  the  animal  only.     This  not  only  would 
account  for  the  comparative  lack  of  conch- 
shells    in    the    middens   proper,    but    also 
would  explain  the  shell-heaps  of  Stromhus 
gigas  so  often  found  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Antillean  islands,  some  of  which  are  found 
in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Maisi.     That  the 
Indians  went  from  their  village  to  the  sea 
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for  a  great  deal  of  their  food  is  proved  by 
the  presence  of  fish-bones  in  the  middens. 

Distribution  of^  Refuse. — "The  trench  in 
the  midden  described  was  continued  to  the 
crest  of  the  hummock;  testholes  beyond  this 
point  on  the  northern  slope  showed  no  indi- 
cations of  the  presence  of  any  considerable 
number  of  sherds  or  shells.  As  in  Jamaica, 
it  was  proved  by  means  of  numerous  test- 
holes  that  the  ash-deposits  extended  around 
the  southern  slope  of  the  midden  for  half 
the  circumference  of  the  crest,  while  the 
shell-deposits  covered  about  270  degrees  of 
the  circumference.  This  again  convinced 
me,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jamaican  middens, 
that  'the  aboriginal  abode  was  situated 
on  top  of  the  hummock,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants threw  the  refuse  and  the  discarded 
artifacts  in  three  quadrants  of  the  circle:  in 
other  words,  in  all  directions  save  one,  which 
afforded  them  at  least  one  clean,  clear  space 
in  front  of  the  hut.'^^ 

''A  great  deal  more  work  was  done  on  the 
village-site  situated  on  the  Finca  Caridad, 
although  in  no  case  were  long  trenches  dug 
as  in  the  case  of  the  midden  illustrated.     In 
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these  other  excavations,  the  depths  of  the 
various  deposits  and  their  relations  to  each 
other  did  not  differ  from  the  cross-section 
shown  [in  fig.  61]. 

riNCA    SITGES    SITE 

"  Shortly  afterward  a  new  village-site  was 
located  on  the  Finca  Sitges  (No.  16),  also  in 
a  banana  and  coffee  grove.  Excavations 
were  also  conducted  on  this  site,  but  did  not 
reveal  any  difference  from  the  middens  on 
the  Finca  Caridad.  The  first  diluvial  de- 
posits were  a  trifle  thicker,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  small  stones  was  lacking,  but  the 
shell-  and  the  ash-layers  were  of  the  same 
size  and  were  situated  in  the  same  relative 
positions.  Work  on  these  latter  middens 
also  was  quite  difficult  on  account  of  the  cul- 
tivated areas,  and,  due  to  the  latter  also, 
it  was  again  impossible  to  determine,  with 
exactness,  the  extent  of  the  village-site. 
Judging  roughly,  however,  I  am  inclined  to 
estimate  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  forty 
middens  on  the  Finca  Caridad  and  about 
twenty-five  on  the  Finca  Sitges.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  this  estimate  is  conservative,  and 
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that  the  original  site  had  a  far  larger  num- 
ber of  habitations,  but,  owing  to  the  scant 
height  of  the  crest  of  each  midden,  it  would 
be  a  hard  matter  to  prove  or  to  disprove  any 
statement  of  this  kind. 

"The  middens  on  the  Finca  Sitges,  while 
about  a  mile  farther  from  the  sea  than  the 
middens  on  the  finca  of  Mr  Perez,  are  situ- 
ated on  a  sHghtly  more  elevated  bluff. 
Within  a  short  walk  from  the  middens  may 
be  obtained  a  wonderful  view  of  the  low- 
lands of  Cape  Maisi  and  of  the  sea." 

A  photograph  of  Mr  de  Booy's  excava- 
tions at  Finca  Caridad  is  shown  in  pi.  li. 

ARCHEOLOGICAL   SPECIMENS   POUND 

"The  writer  especially  noticed  a  prepon- 
derance of  low,  shallow  dishes  in  the  material 
excavated  from  the  middens.     In  his  pre- 
vious West  Indian  work  he  failed  to  find  this 
type  of  utensil,  with  the  exception  of  a  num- 
ber of  sherds  from  the  Caicos  islands,  large 
enough  to  indicate  that  they  belonged  to 
vessels  of  this  sort.     One  is  a  perfectly  plain 
dish,  with  a  diameter  of  6  in.  (5  cm.),  of 
reddish-yellow  ware.     Many  other  sherds  of 
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dishes  of  similar  type  were  found  in  the  mid- 
dens of  the  Finca   Sitges  and   the  Finca 
Caridad.     A  large  sherd  of  another  one  of 
these  shallow  bowls  shows  part  of  the  rim 
ornamented  with  incised   decoration:   this 
bowl,  of  reddish-yellow  clay,  had  a  diame- 
ter of  about  10  in.  (25  cm.),  and  was  about 
1^  in.  (3.8  cm.)  deep.     Quite  a  number  of 
sherds  of  this  type  of  dish  were  found,  with 
some  kind  of  incised  ornamentation  on  the 
rim. 

"Still  another  type  of  shallow  bowl  or 
dish  will  be  seen  [in  pi.  lxxxi,  b],  a  vessel 
from  the  village  of  Asserederos,   west  of 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Cuba.     The   writer   recovered   this   vessel 
from  a  cave,  and  while  it  is  in  a  poor  state 
of  preservation,  it  is  valuable  in  that  it 
closely  resembles  the  boat-shaped  vessels 
from    Jamaica.     This    vessel    is    of    light- 
brown  ware,  with  a  longer  diameter  of  8  in. 
(20  cm.)  and  a  shorter  one  of  7|  in.  (18.5 
cm.),  with  a  depth  of  2|  in.  (6.3  cm.).     The 
ends  curve  slightly  upward,  as  they  do  in  a 
sherd  found  in  the  middens  of  the  Finca 
Caridad.     There  is  a  possibihty  that  the 
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ends  of  the  Asserederos  vessel  were  origi- 
nally ornamented  with  handles,  possibly 
shaped  Hke  grotesque  heads.  The  Finca 
Caridad  specimen  has  been  ornamented 
with  incised  lines  on  the  incurving  rim,  and 
probably  had  a  longer  diameter  of  12  in. 
(30  cm.),  a  shorter  diameter  of  7  in.  (17.5 
cm.),  and  a  depth  of  about  4  in.  (10  cm.). 
The  sherd  is  of  a  light-red  ware. 

"Yet  another  boat-shaped  vessel  may  be 
reconstructed  from  a  sherd  which  also  came 
from  a  cave  near  the  village  of  Asserederos. 
This  sherd  is  of  dark-brown  ware,  and  the 
vessel  to  which  it  belonged  probably  had  a 
longer  diameter  of  about  8  in.  (20  cm.),  a 
lesser  diameter  of  about  7  in.  (17.5  cm.),  and 
a  depth  of  5  in.  (12.5  cm.).  One  of  the 
handles,  in  the  form  of  a  grotesque  animal 
head,  still  remains  on  the  one  end. 

"The  Cape  Maisi  district  produced  two 
round  bowls  which  were  found  in  caves 
near  the  cape  and  were  purchased  by  the 
writer.  One  is  entirely  plain  and  is  made 
of  red-brown  ware,  with  a  diameter  of  8 
in.  (20  cm.)  and  a  height  of  5  in.  (12.5  cm.). 
The  other  specimen  stands  5  in.  high  (12.5 
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cm.) ;  it  also  has  a  diameter  of  8  in.  (20  cm.) , 
and  is  of  light-brown  ware.     It  is  orna- 
mented with  two  massive  handles  fashioned 
in  the  shape  of  grotesque  human  heads. 

"Several  handles  of  vessels  were  found  in 
the  excavations  on  the  Finca  Sitges  and  the 
Finca  Caridad.     Of  these  the  largest  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  a  human  head.     It  is 
almost  3  in.  (7.5  cm.)  high,  light-brown  in 
color,  and  from  its  size  must  have  served 
as  a  handle  for  a  very  large  vessel.     Another 
is  a  handle  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  with 
deeply  incised  lines;  this  is  of  Hght-brown 
clay  and  stands  almost  2  in.  (5  cm.)  high. 
Still  another  may  be  supposed  to  represent 
a  monkey.    Ef&gies  of  monkey-heads  have 
frequently  been  found  on  pottery  handles 
from  the  Greater  Antilles,  and  as  no  living 
monkeys  are  known  on  these  islands,  it  has 
been  a  source  of  mystification  to  archeolo- 
gists  to  account  for  the  use  of  this  animal 
as  a  motive  by  Indian  potters.     Lately, 
thanks  to  the  researches  of  Dr  Luis  Mon- 
tane, who  found  the  jaw  of  a  South  Ameri- 
can or   Central  American  monkey  in  an 
aboriginal  deposit,  it  has  been  proved  con- 
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clusively  that  the  aborigines  of  Cuba  pos- 
sessed monkeys  as  house-pets,^^  and  it  may 
even  well  be  possible  that  these  animals 
were  venerated  by  the  Indians  in  their  cere- 
monies. The  figurine  under  discussion, 
while  grotesque,  is  extremely  well  modeled 
and  has  been  fashioned  out  of  reddish-brown 
clay;  it  stands  2|  in.  (6  cm.)  high.  Two 
other  handles  undoubtedly  were  part  of 
round  or  of  boat-shaped  vessels.  The  pre- 
cise significance  of  the  first  would  be  hard  to 
define,  while  the  second  more  than  likely  rep- 
resents a  conventionalized  human  head. 
Both  these  heads  have  been  fashioned  from 
light-brown  clay. 

"The  sherds  of  rim-fragments  of- bowls 
with  incised  decorations,  of  which  an  enor- 
mous number  were  found  in  the  Cuban  ex- 
cavations, remind  one  a  great  deal  of  the 
pottery  from  Santo  Domingo  and  Porto 
Rico,  although  the  incised  lines  are  not  ter- 
minated with  a  small  pit,  made  with  the 
same  implement  with  which  the  potter 
made  the  incised  lines,  as  is  generally  found 
on  the  sherds  from  the  two  other  islands. 

"Two  small  ornaments  were  found  in  the 
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Finca  Caridad  middens.  One  (fig.  62)  is 
small  and  flat,  and  is  made  of  shell,  drilled 
for  suspension,  and  being  probably  one  of  a 
large  number  of  like  objects  that  formed  a 
necklace.  The  other  (fig.  63),  also  drilled 
for  suspension,  may  represent  the  head  of  a 
parrot,  and  is  made  of  some  kind  of  sea- 
shell. 


Fig.  62. — Ornament  of         Fig.   63.— Amulet  of   pearl 

shell  (Taino)  from  Finca  shell  (Taino)  from  midden  at 

Caridad,     near    M  a  i  s  i.  Finca    Caridad,     near     Maisi. 

(Length,  1.2  in.)  (Length,  1.2  in.) 

"The  writer  was  given  the  large,  pendent, 
tubular  amulet,  shown  in  fig.  64,  by  Dr 
Ildefonso  Llamas,  of  Baracoa,  and  wishes 
here  to  express  his  indebtedness  for  this  in- 
teresting gift.  Dr  Llamas  obtained  this 
specimen   from   some    fishermen   living  in 
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the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Maisi.  It  was 
found  at  San  Lucas,  and  resembles  some- 
what the  simpler  form 
of  tubular  pendants, 
described  by  Charles 
W.  Mead,  from  Jamaica 
and  Porto  Rico,^^  as 
well  as  some  found  by 
the  writer  in  other 
parts  of  the  West  In- 
dies. The  amulet  is 
drilled  both  horizon- 
tally and  vertically  for 
suspension  and  has  been 
ornamented  with  a  gro- 
tesque head,  carved  in 
high  relief.  This  may 
be  classed  as  one  of 
the  best  stone  specimens 
from  Cuba,  and  the  au- 
thor considers  himself 
especially  fortunate  in 
having  obtained  it. 

/^o.-n  ji  ,  YiG.   64. — Amulet    of 

Still    another    stone    stone   (Taino)   from    Big 

J-  r^    ^       •      Wall    site,     San     Lucas, 

specimen  from  Cuba  is   Maisi.    (Length,  4.3  in.) 
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shown  in  fig.  65,  a  large  stone  head  which 
was  purchased  from  a  farmer  in  Majayara, 
a  hamlet  near  Baracoa.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  say  what  the  purpose  of  this 
stone  head  could  have  been,  and  the  writer 
knows  of  no  other  specimen  of  this  kind  from 
the  island.     The  eyes  and  mouth  are  carved 


Fig.  65. — Head  of  stone  (Taino)  from  Majayara,  nerr 
Baracoa.     (Height,  5  in  ) 

in  deep  intaglio,  and  the  nose  is  shown  by 
shallow  grooves.  There  is  a  knob  on  this 
specimen  corresponding  to  the  place  where 
the  atlas  vertebra  would  be;  it  cannot  be 
urged,  therefore,  that  this  head  was  intended 
to  be  mounted  on  a  stick  and  used  in  cere- 
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